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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments have 
been taking most of our production. 


* 


‘FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
Everything possible is being done to frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 
produce Acme School Scissors with our 
limited facilities, and if you are asked 
to accept substitutions, we know you 


will realize the situation. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12" by 36” outlines —for individual seat work or a 
class project make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


* * * * * * 


HEALTH and SAFETY 


HEALTH and SAFETY) 


posters || POSTERS 


in Hektograph 


with 


— will instill the health and safety prin- 
ciples in the young and receptive mind 
in an easy and unforgettable way. 
| “al Designs of beauty, each carrying a 
N ROUS message of importance pertaining to the 
fundamental rules of health and safety. 
Each poster bears a large caption and 
appropriate verse in bold type. The 
teacher may easily reproduce these on 
any type of duplicating machine so that 
each child may color his own poster to 
suit his individual taste. 
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The series comprises twelve subjects 
as follows: 


REFUSE RIDES WITH USE SHARP TOOLS CAREFULLY FIRE IS TREACHEROUS 
STRANGERS BE CLEAN CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY 

DRINK MILK THE STREET IS NOTA EXERCISE OUTDOORS 

HITCH RIDES ARE DANGEROUS PLACE FOR GAMES EAT FRUIT 

BRUSH YOUR TEETH EAT VEGETABLES Size 9x11!. In attractive portfolio. 


Price, Postpaid, 60c 
Order from your nearest 


School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue; CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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To those who wonder 
why we need still biqger 
War Loans 


N THE 7th War Loan, you’re being asked to 
lend 7 billion dollars— 4 billion in E Bonds 
alone. 


That’s the biggest quota for individuals to date. 

Maybe you've wondered why, when we’ve ap- 
parently got the Nazis pretty well cleaned up, 
Uncle Sam asks, you to lend more money than 
ever before. 


If you have, here are some of the answers: 


This war isn’t getting any cheaper 


No matter what happens to Germany—or when 
—the cost of the war won’t decrease this year. 

We’re building up a whole new air foree—with 
new jet-propelled planes and bigger bombers. 
We’re now building—even with announced re- 
ductions—enough new ships to make a fair-sized 
navy. We’re moving a whole war half around the 
world. We’re caring for wounded who are arriving 
home at the rate of one a minute. 

Furthermore, there will be only 2 War Loans 
this year—instead of the 3 we had in 1944. 

Each of us, therefore, must lend as much in 
two chunks this year as we did last year in three. 
That’s another reason why your quota in the 7th 
is bigger than before. 

The 7th War Loan is a challenge to every 
American. The goal for individuals is the highest 
for any. war loan to date. The same goes for the 
E Bond goal. Find your personal quota—and 
make it! 


WAR LOAN 


ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7% WAR LOAN 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Traditional Dutch scenes in 
artistic Cut-Outs 


DUTCH VILLAGE 


Windmills—tulips—arched bridges 
—goose girl and geese—Dutch 
homes, wooden shoes, quaint caps, 
colorful costumes on boys and girls 
and grown-ups too—all the attrac- 
tive environment of old Holland 
expressed in this fine series of cut- 
outs for sand table, geography or 
story illustration. Portfolio con- 
tains eight cardboard sheets of de- 
signs, directions for cutting and 
coloring suggestions. 


No. 8301 Price, postpaid, 60c 
FLOWER POT KIT 


Twelve popular flowers, with base 
for flower pot, in outline on cardboard. 
The floral designs are to be cut out, 
colored with crayon or water color, and 
fitted into the base, making a complete 
unit of flower pot and blossoming plant. 


Eight plates of outline designs and 
color plate showing all blossoms; in 
rtfolio. 
rice 


60c postpaid 
Order from your nearest distributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabosh Ave. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 15th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1879. 


Application for additional sec- 
ond class mailing privilege at 
ton, Mass., is pending. 
COPYRIGHT, 1945, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month preceding 
the month’s issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of September for No- 
vember issue, etc.). Give both the old 
and new addresses. 


Conducted by Florence Piper Tuttle 
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35c A COPY $3.00 A YEAR $5.00 TWO YEARS 
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A SCHOOL room contains 
such an assortment of children with 
such individual differences, chil- 
dren — some eager, adventurous, 
confident with real mental alert- 
ness and vivid imagination, some 
dull (I didn’t say, ‘‘dumb’’) with 
varying degrees of disability. I’m 
speaking of reading disabilities. 
These dull children of retarded de- 
velopment may have other very 
specific skills. Then again, all 
children have such differences of 
family reading background. And 
to each and every one of these 
children, the teacher must by 
some known method or experi- 
mental magic make symbols, Jet- 
ters, words, “COME ALIVE” — 
must translate symbols into living 
experiences. THIS IS INDEED 
A MIRACLE — the teacher’s 
challenging adventure. 

From the ABC Method through 
the Word Method, through the 
phrase and sentence method, and 
on and on. There has not yet 
been found a key to a PERFECT 
TECHNIQUE THAT WILL 
TEACH EVERY CHILD TO 
READ. Every now and again 
someone ALMOST FINDS THE 
WAY. Phenomenal success is 
awarded a certain technique of 
instruction and many children 
learn to read by it. Suddenly, 
special symptoms appear and that 
method definitely isn’t teaching a 
certain child to read and he so 
definitely ‘“‘wants to,”’ that the com- 
mon class room teacher (not a 
specialist in clinic or laboratory) 
says in sheer desperation, because 
of her very love of children, ‘Oh 
What’s Wrong? There must be 
away.” And again with renewed 
appreciation of this area of experi- 
ence of Reading and what it is to 
mean in the child’s life, she goes 
questing with new understanding. 
She says to herself, quite emphati- 
cally in the presence of an un- 
understanding child, ‘Yes, you 
will learn to read too, because I 
WILL FIND A WAY.” It is 
such a basic skill — And facing 
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The Miracle of Reading 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Silhouette by Kay Orr Walker 


the failure problem, she often by 
some informal, remedial, experi- 
mental procedure does teach a 
child to read. And ‘“‘You know 
what?” One more child has learned 
to read and like it. 

Now, is your success in teaching 
reading in a “‘building and reading 
the child’s own stories’? method, 
or in the visual method, so success- 
ful for children with the average 
photographic minds? Is it in the 
content method, in the word or 
sentence method? Does your 
reading program include a work 
shop? Do you use the phonetic 
method (we haven’t by any means 
thrown away phonics)? Does your 
remedial technique include the 
Kinesthetic Method? Whether 
yours is an experimental combina- 
tion of them all, ‘‘old fashioned and 
progressive” with an ultimate goal 
which transcends methods, if you 
“dear teacher” with initiative can 
demonstrate a grand total of suc- 
cesses, and a minimum of failures, 
yours is a heartening discovery and 
you are on the way to lessen the 
too often spoken, ‘‘No, I don’t like 
books.” 

Of course, we know all children 
must read other things beside 
books or what a mess we’d be in. 
There are indeed lots of learnings. 


But in today’s confusion, we are 
exposed to such puzzling situations 
that a poor reader is indeed, handi- 
capped. 


Announcing Books 


Now having found a way, (would 
that it were that easy), what shall 
we read? 

Mother Goose is having a wonder- 
ful come-back among children right 
now. For family READING 
ALOUD, Whimsical Mother Goose 
is Perfect — real Literature with 
its lovely humor, so picturesque 
even to grown-ups. May I sug- 
gest some interesting editions. 

The Tengren Mother Goose — 

Gustaff Tengren 
Mother Goose — Illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway 

The Old Mother Goose — Illus- 

trated by Anne Anderson 
The Picture Book of Mother 
Goose — (new edition) 
Berta and Elmer Hader’s 
Picture Book 

Mother Goose — Tasha Tudor 

Mother Goose’s Melodies — W. 
A. Wheeler 

Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Rhymes — 

The Complete Mother Goose — 
Ethel Franklin Betts 

The Real Mother Goose — [l- 
lustrated by Blanche Fisher 
Wright 

Willie Pogany’s Mother Goose 

Tall Book of Mother Goose — 
Illustrated by Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky 

The Tall Book of Nursery Tales 

— Illustrated by Feodor Ro- 
jankovsky 


Don’t Miss These 


Were I to include a list of ‘‘the 
best”? books, it would fill this edi- 
tion of the magazine and then 
again, who am I to know “the 
best.”” I hope however, this tiny 
list isn’t ‘‘too hit or miss.” You'll 
love these fascinating books, every 
one, old and new. 

1. Fair Play, Munroe Leaf 
2. Tobe, Stella G. Sharpe 
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3. The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Bea- 
trix Patter 
4. First Grade, Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore 
5. This is the World, Josephine 
von Dotzen Pease 
6. Pogo’s Train Ride, Jo and Ern- 
est Norlund 
7. Anderson’s Fairy Tales Trans- 
lated by Jean Hersholt 
8. Here’s a Penny, Carolyn Hay- 
ward 
9. Johnny Crow’s Garden, L. 
Leslie Brooke 
10. Trudy and the Tree House, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth 
11. Fairies and Chimneys, Rose 
Fylaman 
12. The Christ Child, Maud and 
Miska Petersham 
13. In My Mother’s House, Ann 
Nolan Clark 
14. Away Goes Sally, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth 
15. Fables of Aesop, Aesop 
16. Here’s Juggins, Stone 
17. Mary Poppins, Pamela L. 
Travers 
18. The Jungle Book, Rudyard 
Kipling 
19. Lassie Come Home, Eric M. 
Knight 
20. A Bible A.B.C., Grace Allen 
Hogarth 
21. Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment, Maud and Miska Pet- 
ersham 
Now, if you want a real list, that 
is a list, send 10c to Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 25, 
D. C., for the Children’s Bookshelf. 


Reading Insurance 


“I like to read” insures a life 
contentment. A BOOK is a won- 
derful possession if you but love to 
read. “It can establish the tempo 
of our lives.” A book can take 
you ’most anywhere you want to 
go. You want to know things. 
A book can tell you. It is a most 
fascinating sight to ‘‘drop in” at 
the Public Library and note the 
satisfaction and joyous content 
on the faces you find there, as they 
explore for an emotional out-let, 
for information or as they JUST 
READ. 


Poetry Day in the Class Room 


One day a week is not too much 
to expose the class definitely to 
POETRY. The rhythm of poetry 
is something that can set a whole 
life to music. Be sure to read to 


the class, Strickland Géillilan’s 
poem — The Reading Mother. 


Audience Reading Period 

Do have an Audience Reading 
Period, if every so short, once a 
day. It is such a creator of con- 
fidence for poor readers. 


Book Acquaintances 
(A Game) 

Children love to tell WHERE 
they met these and countless 
other book folks. 

. Rikki — Tikki — Tavi 
. Peter Rabbit 

. Mary Poppins 

Lassie 

Penny 

Johnny Crow 

. Jack and Jill 


Story-Telling Period 


A poor reader is sometimes a 
wonderful story-teller. 
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Duty 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I'll try to do my duty 
And will no quarter ask, 

I’ll try to know my duty 
And do each single task. 


And be it hard or easy 
I’ll do it just the same. 
I will not shirk or idle 
I’ll play a sporting game. 


I’ll try to know my duty 


And though it’s strange or 
new, 


And though it seems a nuisance, 
My duty I shall do! 


The Horn Book —- - March, April, 
1944 
Our Children Can Read, Lois 
Knowles and Dorothy Farthing 
(an answer to Mrs. Allais’ article) 
The Horn Book — Sept., Oct. 
1944 
Enriching Idle Hours, July Weber 
The Instructor — Sept. 1944 
Old Stuff? That’s What You 
Think, Phyllis Tenner 
The Elementary English Review 
October 1944 
*This book contains an excellent 
reason why the McGuffey’s Read- 
ers were popular for so long a time. 
Let Us Have Readers, Gertrude D. 
May 
Education — September 1944 
What Is Teaching, Jacques Barzun 
Atlantic — Dec. 1944 
Silhouettes Can Dramatize History 
Social Education 
October 1942 
Why do Readers Read? 
Writers’ Markets and Methods 
January 1945 
Reading is Fun-------- If you Like it 
National Parent Teacher 
May 1941 
Phyllis Tenner 
Motivating An Interest in Reading 
Charlotte Lehman 
Childhood Education 
January 1945 
Elementary English Review 
February 1945 
Friezes for the Public Library, 
Fred T. Meyer 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
February 1945 
Controlling Concepts in Reading 
Instruction 
John J. DeBoer 
BYE — NOW 
HAPPY READING 
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The Fifteen Month Class 


An Experiment Carried Out in Philadelphia Schools 


FRANCES M. CLAUSEN 


Nebinger Experimental School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hue average child, having 
normal physical and mental de- 
velopment, and having a mental 
and chronological age close to six, 
will, on entering the first grade, 
complete the prescribed work in 
ten months and be ready for the 
second grade. 

There are, however, a sizable 
number of children who, on en- 
tering first grade, from home or 
kindergarten, are not ready for any 
formal work in the grade. This 
may be due to low or retarded 
mentality, a language handicap, 
poor hearing or vision, or some 
emotional disturbance which pre- 
vents the child from mastering the 
regular work with any degree of 
success. 

We say that these children do 
not have reading readiness; or 
lack one or more of the prere- 
quisites needed to begin the study 
of reading. They may not have 
attained the mental age of six or 
over, which leading educators deem 
necessary for success; or they may 
be lacking in broad experiences 
needed to enable them to interpret 
what they read. They must be 
able to think, and not only to 
think, but to be able to put their 
thoughts into lucid speech, having 
no serious speech defects. 

Again, a child may be entirely 
normal in the above, yet, due to 
some emotional disturbance, as 
nervousness, extreme shyness, fear 
of the teacher, or of the children 
in the class, or upset conditions 
in the home, may not be able to 
learn to read. Good general health 
and a real desire to read are also 
extremely important items. 

The Philadelphia School system 
has formed classes in several of 
it’s larger schools to experiment on 
current theories of present day 
education and classes for the type 
of child we are stressing have been 
formed with excellent results. The 
classes were formed in different 
neighborhoods, to get all the varia- 


tions of non-reading readiness 
that we could. 

We began what is very flexibly 
called a ‘‘Fifteen Month Class” for 
these children; children not ready 
to enter the regular first grade 
yet who were compelled to do so 
because of chronological age. 

At the close of the kindergarten 
period all children were subjected 
to a reading readiness test, com- 
piled by the Board of Education. 
Those children not ready for 
normal progress were placed in 
this class. The ideal situation 
was not to have more than twenty- 
five children in the class, less if 
possible. 

During the first month each 
child is carefully examined by the 
school physician and all physical 
defects are checked up and a 
program for their correction begun. 

The first five months are purely a 
transitional period between kin- 
dergarten and first grade; each 
child progressing at his own speed, 
starting at the level he had at- 
tained on entering the class. Much 
of the work is individual and no 
attempt is made to have any 
formal first grade reading. The 
chief thought back of the planning 
is at all times to build the child 
up to a physical, mental and emo- 
tional level where he could attack 
formal first grade work with the 
least possible chance of failure. 

A much greater freedom of 
speech and movement had to be 
allowed than is permissible in a 
regular first grade and this was met 
very easily as the classes were so 
much smaller. I usually had about 
twenty-five children on roll, and 
this meant about twenty children 
attending. 

Most of the daily program cen- 
tered about the current activity 
where broader experiences, lan- 
guage concepts and a feeling of 
confidence in themselves and their 
surroundings are built up. We 
have much handwork, stories, 


games, songs and poems; also 
stress physical activities of which 
the mimetic game played an im- 
portant part; all types of activities 
selected with the idea of fitness to 
the central theme; and usually 
selected to build up some needed 
concept lacking in the experience 
of the group. e 

We took various excursions to 
the city parks, zoo, firehouse, 
street markets, five and ten cent 
store, etc. These trips furnished 
rich material for experience stories 
and incidental reading. They 
learned such words as Zoo, Trolly, 
Park, names of fruits and vegeta- 
bles seen on the stands, animal 
names, the children always asking 
“show me how it looks.” 

Every effort was made to have 
the class a place of growth and 
enjoyment, where these little ones 
could expand and develop; where 
character traits were carefully 
studied and strengthened, and a 
very full anecdotal record of each 
child’s progress was carefully kept. 

To say that we had no formal 
work in reading does not mean 
that the class did no reading; 
rather I am amazed at the amount 
of material covered incidentally 
growing out of their daily ex- 
periences. 

Many stories were made up by 
the class, the teacher recording 
them in manuscript writing. Some 
children gave only a story of three 
or four words, but it was his own 
and se very much cherished. We 
made calendar headings, stories 
about some special event of the 
day, headings for pictures, and 
drawings, labels on toys and per- 
sonal belongings, etc. This work 
all grew out of the child’s personal 
needs, therefore the rate of each 
child’s progress was very different. 

At the end of the first five 
months, the class was. given 
another reading readiness test, as 
well as a mentality test. These 
tests, plus the teacher’s judgment, 
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decided further grouping of the 
class. 

Out of twenty-seven, we found 
eighteen ready for the work of 
the first grade, the remaining nine, 
all between six years and six and a 
half, were still too immature to be 
held down to any basic reading 
work, and continued along the 
same lines as they had been, al- 
ways meeting new situations and 
making steady progress, however 
slow. 

The eighteen children ready for 
the first grade, all things con- 
sidered, are still and always will 
be, slow grade material, but we 
felt that they could progress along 
normal lines of training, but at a 
slightly slower rate than a more 
intelligent group. These children 
still spent about one half of their 
time on types of work similar to 
that which they had had the first 
five months, plus pre-primer work 
in a basic system of reading and 
some time given to number work 
and phonics. 

At the end of ten months, thir- 
teen of the eighteen went to the 
higher half of the first grade, the 
remaining five having covered 
about twelve weeks of the first 
term’s work, which they continued. 
(Two of these had been quaran- 
tined and one was a late comer.) 

Of the nine still in the transi- 
tional stage, seven were able to 
enter the first grade at the end of 
ten months and make steady prog- 
ress in regular school work. The 
other two are up for re-examina- 


tion, as the teacher feels that they 
are material for an orthogenic 
backward class. 

It is easily seen that a class of 
this sort is a very difficult one to 
plan for, and should not be placed 
in the hands of an inexperienced 

‘ther. This would not be of 
value to the children and certainly 
not fair to the teacher. All sorts 
of educational seat-work must be 
planned for, based on the three 
avenues of the senses, motor, vis- 
ual, and auditory. This seat work 
is very necessary as the child must 
be taught to work independently, 
while the teacher is working with 
one of the small groups in the 
room. These activities may be 
exercises in discrimination and 
matching of colors, likenesses and 
differences in forms, (shapes and 
pictures first, then words) ability 
to follow directions, ability to do 
abstract thinking, sense training 
games and thought getting exer- 
cises; all must be planned to 
strengthen some needed quality, 
and all planned with sound educa- 
tional principles behind them. 

In a class of this sort there is no 
repeat work, each child progresses 
according to his own ability, but he 
DOES progress; therefore there 
is no sense of failure. The cost in 
dollars and cents may be the same 
as when a child fails in a grade and 
has to repeat, but when that hap- 
pens the child pays in his sense of 
failure, the parents pay in a sense 
of shame and the school itself 
suffers in having an inattentive, 
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listless and often sullen repeater 
to cope with. 

In Philadelphia, we are looking 
forward to having classes based 
on these ideas for the first three 
grades; where a child may find 
himself, where he may go on from 
where the teacher finds him; and 
at his own rate of learning; and, 
when ready, go on to the next 
grade unit. 

It should be understood that 
classes of this sort are only for the 
carefully selected child and only 
intended to fit certain cases. It 
does not mean that vast numbers 
of our children are going to take 
fifteen months to cover ten months 
work; such a class would only 
be profitable in a large organiza- 
tion; but the principles could be 
used with a small group in any 
first grade class, providing the 
teacher knew how to plan intelli- 
gently and the size of the class 
permitted. 

No school board or principal 
should consider such a class if 
they are going to hold promotion 
percentages over the teacher’s 
head. Sound educational testing, 
plus the teacher’s judgment, must 
be the basis for the progress of 
each child, nothing else. 

Select the teacher carefully, be- 
ing sure that she has the soul of 
an experimenter, plus the patience 
of Job; then let her work out her 
own salvation. . Given these she 
will do it and the percentages of 
failures in the higher grades will 
disappear to an amazing degree. 


Come To The Fair 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


Solo—Oh come, there’s a fair in the village. 
Chorus—Come! Come! Come! 


Solo—There’s laughing, and dancing and music, 
Chorus—So come! Come! Come! 


Solo—Will you ride on the ferris-wheel, ladies? 
Chorus—A nickel, a nickel a ride! 


Solo—Will you slide down the water-chute, children? 
Chorus—A penny, a penny a slide! 


Solo—Step up here and buy some pink pop-corn! 


Chorus—It’s fresh! It’s fresh and it’s sweet! 


Solo—And now, who'll buy some nice peanuts? 
Chorus—Peanuts! Fresh peanuts! A treat! 


Solo—Here’s the merry-go-round, have you tried it? 


Chorus—Oh yes, we have tried it! 


What fun! 


Solo—Then the fair, I think, must be over. 
Chorus—So home we'll all go on the run! 
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The purpose of tone drills is to 
help give each child the use of his 
singing voice. Unless there is a 
physical difficulty every child can 
learn to sing. Less group work 
and more individual singing will 
help the child understand how a 
tone sounds when it is in tune. 
He will hear the tone more accu- 
rately if he is first interested by 
means of little stories; then asked 
to listen when it is sung. 

This morning away off yonder 
in the distance I heard a sound 
like this: ‘‘oo-00-00” (the teacher 
sings softly, then points to a child 
to match the tone) A little later I 
heard “‘oo-00-00” (louder) It kept 
getting louder and louder. At 
last I saw something big and black 
coming. It was saying, ‘“Toot — 
toot — toot.” (Children be the 
train’s whistle) As it came up to 
the station I heard ‘“Ding-Dong! 
Ding-Dong! Ding-Dong!”’ 

How many of you know what 
an echo is? (Discussion of this 
follows) Let’s play that we are 
all out in the woods. We hear the 
wind go ‘‘Whoo-ooo-”. You be 
the wind. *“Whoo-000-0000” 
(Loud then soft). 

Now all of you are hiding behind 
trees and bushes and I am trying 


to find you. I call, ‘SHoo-hoo. 
Where are you?” You be the 
echo. ‘“Hoo-hoo. Where are 


you?” (very softly like an echo) 
Then the teacher sings, “I see 
you.” Echo softly, ‘I see you.” 

It is time to go home. The 
teacher sings, ‘‘Good-bye.”’ Echo 
softly, ““Goodbye.”’ 

Once I saw a queer looking clock. 
(The teacher sketches a clock on the 
blackboard as she tells about it) 
At the top a little door opened and 
out came a bird saying, ‘‘Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!. Cuckoo!’’ What kind 
of a clock was it? You may be the 
bird in the clock. ‘‘Cuckoo — 
Cockoo — Cuckoo.” 

Let’s listen to a different kind 
of a clock — like the one we have 
here in the schoolroom. ‘Tick, 
tock! Tick, tock!” (Children sing, 
“Tick-tock, Tick-tock’”?) Oh, now 
the clock is striking! See if you can 
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Tone Drills for the Primary Grades 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


tell what time it is — how often it 
strikes. 

Sue had been helping her mother 
for a long time. She had picked 
up all the books and toys and put 
them in their right places. She 
had wheeled the baby up and 
down, up and down in front of the 
house in the sunshine until he went 
to sleep. Mother said, ““You have 
been such a fine helper. While 
Baby is taking his nap would you 
like to go over to Ruth’s house for 
an hour?”’ Sue would. Gaily she 
called to her mother, ‘‘Good-bye.”’ 
You may be Sue. 

As she hurried along towards 
Ruth’s house she heard a bird sing- 
ing, ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up, 
cheer up.”” Guess what kind of a 
bird it was. That’s right — it was 
a robin. You may be the robin 
she heard. 

When Ruth saw Sue coming she 
ran to meet her calling, ‘‘Good 
morning.”” And Sue called back, 
“Good morning.” ‘Oh, Sue, it’s 
fine you came today,” exclaimed 
Ruth, ‘‘for we have some new baby 
chicks.”” They hurried to the 
chicken yard where Ruth’s mother 
was feeding the chickens. ‘‘Come, 
chick, chick, chick, chick, chick,” 
she called. All the girls may be 
Ruth’s mother and call the chick- 
ens. 
*“Cock-a-doodle-doo! Cock-a- 
doodle-doo!”’ a rooster greeted 
the girls. Boys, you may be the 
rooster. ““Cock-a-doodle-doo”’ 
(Boys sing individually) The girls 
were not interested in the rooster. 
They did not stop until they 
reached the old mother hen who 
said, ‘Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck!” 
Boys, let’s listen to the girls take 
turns being the mother hen. Then 
a fluffy little yellow chick crept out 
from under its mother’s wing. 
“Peep, peep, peep, peep,”’ it said in 
a high voice. 

Before Sue went home she and 
Ruth played in the swing and sang, 
“Swing high, swing low.” The 
teacher swings her arm high, then 
low as she sings. As the children 
go high with their arms it seems to 
help them sing with higher, clearer 


voices. 
Today let’s be birds. The 
teacher sings, “I’m arobin.” The 


class responds, “I’m a sparrow.” 
Each pupil thinks of a bird he 
would like to be. ‘Teacher sings, 
“I’m a robin” and points to in- 
dividual children who answer, ‘“‘I’m 
a crow’ — “I’m, an oriole’ — 
“I’m a wren.” Continue in this 
way as long as interest is high. 

“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 

He learned to play when he was 

young. 
But all the tunes that he could play 


Was over the hills and far away.” ° 


First he played his horn. Chil- 
dren pretent to play horns and 
sing, ‘“Toot-too-too-to-to-to-------- 
(All together, then individually) 
Then he played his piano. Chil- 
dren pretend that they are playing 
the piano with both hands and 
singing, “‘La, la, la, la, la, la, 


la,...”’ Next he played his violin 
very softly. Children play and 
sing ““Loo...”’ Last he played his 


drum. Children beat drum and 
sing, ““Tum, tum, tum...” 

“Just one more game and [’ll 
have to go home,” said Bob to his 
playmate, “‘It’s getting late.”” The 
boys were bouncing balls. ‘‘Do- 
do! Do-do!’’ sings the teacher as 
she plays that she is bouncing a 
ball. Several children take turns 
bouncing balls and singing, ““Do- 
do! Do-do!”’ 

*“Moo-00, moo-oo. Oh, that’s 
your cow. Your dad is going out 
to milk. I must hurry home right 
away.” 

““Goodbye’”’ called Bob as he 
started toward home. When he 
passed the pond he heard a frog 
“Gr-ump, gr-ump, 
ump. 

Bob was surprised to hear the 
church bells softly chiming, ‘““Ding, 
dong, ding, dong.” “It is later 
than I thought,” he said to him- 
self. 

From above him in a tree came 
the sound, ‘“To-whoo, to-whoo.”’ 
“To-whoo ~-to-whoo,” mocked 
Bob. ‘Yes, I know I’m late.” 

In the distance he heard a bird 
singing plaintively, ‘‘Whip-poor- 
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will, whip-poor-will, whip-poor- 
will.” 

“Pitter, patter, pitter, patter.” 
Drops of rain fell on his face. 
“Oh, I believe it’s going to pour!” 
cried Bob. ‘“I’d better run.” 

‘“‘Bow-wow-wow!” How glad 
Bob was to see his dog again. He 
was home at last. 

baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, 


Three bags full. 

One for my master 

And one for my dame 
And one for the little boy 
Who lives in the lane.” 

I see a little boy walking down a 
lane. And across from him is a 
sheep. What color is it? Boys, 
you may sing the part of the boy 
and the girls may be the black 
sheep. Sing with ‘“La.” Then 
sing individually. 


Tommy and the Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Setting: 
Tommy’s bedroom. 
Characters : 
Tommy, Mother, Birthday 
Fairy. 

Play 
Tommy: 


I wish I didn’t ever have to go 
to bed. I’ve just got to the most 
exciting part of my story when 
Nathan Hale was sent to New 
York City as a spy during the 
Revolutionary War. Did you 
know, Mother, that he was the 
youngest hero of the Revolution? 
And can you tell what his last 
words were when he was caught 
and hanged by the British? 
Mother: 

No, dear. I didn’t know that 
he was the youngest hero of the 
war but I do know his last words. 
They have a great deal of meaning 
in them — “I only regret that I 
have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

Tommy: 

This country has always had 
great heroes, hasn’t it, Mother? 
Mother: 

Yes, I suppose it has. Our daily 
papers give us story after story of 
great heroism in this present war. 
You see, Tommy, all of the heroes 
do not have to be upon the battle- 
field. 

Tommy: 

Oh, no. They are on the seas 
and in the planes. They are the 
submarine chasers and the fire 
fighters and — 

Mother (interrupting) : 

But, Tommy, have you forgot- 
ten the great army of defense 
workers who are making this all 


possible? Have you forgotten the 
doctors and the surgeons and the 
nurses and the ministers, and so 
many others, that have left their 
jobs at home to serve their coun- 
try elsewhere? Any one who takes 
the place of a man so that he can 
fight, should be remembered when 
the fighting stops. One cannot 
always judge a hero by the uni- 
form alone. 

Tommy: 

But Nathan Hale was a truly 
hero, Mother, for he wasn’t afraid 
to die for his country. 

Mother: 

That is right, Tommy. And 
that speaks for thousands and 
thousands of our boys. God bless 
them! But, Tommy, look at the 
clock. It is now late. Pull up 
the covers and I will turn out the 
lights. We will talk some more to 
morrow. 

Tommy: 

All right, Mother. But put a 
marker in my book where we left 
off reading. 

Mother: 

Allright. Goodnight Tommy. 
(Mother turns out the light and 
leaves Tommy’s bedroom.) 
Birthday Fairy (climbing up behind 
Tommy’s knees) : 

Ah, here you are again with a 
book right by your bedside. 
(Squinting at book) Well, I do de- 
clare you have been reading about 
one of my June birthday people, 
perhaps, one of my greatest — 
Nathan Hale, the man who so 
willingly died for his country. 
Look here on my birthday map 
for June. There is his birthday 
marked ‘June 6, 1755.” 


Summing It All Up 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like to turn the radio knob 

And hear the sounds come out, 

Although quite often I don’t 
ow 

What everything’s about. 


Sometimes I listen to the news. 


Sometimes I hear a play, — 
The kind of program that I like 
To turn on, when I may. 


Sometimes there’s music that I 
like. 

Sometimes’ the 
queer; — 

But, all in all, I really like 

The radio idea! 


sounds are 


Tommy (looking at map): 

Your map for June seems to be 
covered with music and _ flags. 
Right here on “June 3, 1808,” 
there seems to be another great 
patriot’s birthday. 

Fairy (putting on her glasses and 
looking hard at the map) : 

Oh yes, yes, that is the man who 
had inscribed on his tomb at Rich- 
mond the words — “‘The first and 
only President of the Confederate 
States of America.”’ 

Tommy: 

It couldn’t be Jeff Davis, could 
it? 
Fairy: 

That is the man, Jefferson Davis. 
Your history stories later will 
show how he was blamed for Sher- 
man’s unopposed march to the sea. 
Tommy: 

I think I’d like to read more 
about him for I love history stories. 
Fairy: 

Then you should like this pa- 
triotic-looking square marked 
“June 17.” Do you know what 
happened once on June 17? 
Tommy: 

Oh, sure, that’s Bunker Hill 
Day. We always have a big cele- 
bration on that day. 

Fairy: 

Yes, but do you know why? 
You see I’m getting to be a real 
quizzer. 

Tommy: 

Well, it was one of the important 
battles in the American Revolu- 
tion. I’m sure it was fought there 
at Bunker Hill, Charlestown (near 
Boston) on June 17, 1775. 

Fairy: 
My, you are a smart boy. Do 
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you know any other reason for 
flag raising in the month of June? 
Tommy: 

Do you mean Flag Day when we 
have programs at school? That is 
to celebrate the date that Betsy 
Ross made our first flag for Gen- 
eral Washington. That’s an ex- 
citing story. But do you have any 
other folks like musicians and 
writers born in the month of June? 
Fairy: 

Yes, we have two of the finest 
musicians — Robert Schumann, a 
great German composer and Ed- 
ward Grieg, the Norwegian boy 
who really wanted to become a 
minister but who turned out to be 
one of the greatest Norwegian 
composers. 

Tommy: 

My aunt plays his pieces on the 
piano. 
Fairy: 

But you asked about the writers. 
Did your Mother ever read the 
book called ‘‘The Water Babies’ 
to you? 

Tommy: 
No, but we have it on our library 
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June 12, 1819. Then, there is 
another old, old author who 
wrote a very famous book during 
slave times. 

Tommy: 

I know the book. It’s ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” but I do not know 
who wrote it. 

Fairy: 

It was none other than ‘‘Harriet 
Beecher Stowe”’ born on June 14, 
1811. Then there is a living and 
recent author, Pearl Buck, who has 
written many books on China and 
Chinese life. Some of them have 
been played in the movies. 
Tommy: 

I think there was a movie called 
“Dragon Seed” but my mother 
didn’t think I was old enough to 
see it. 

Fairy: 

That is right, Tommy. You 
have a wise mother. Then there 
is a great clinic in Minnesota where 
people from all over the world go 
for help. The director of that 
clinic and a great: surgeon. Wil- 
liam James Mayo was born on 
June 29, 1861. 


that happen in the month of June? 
Tommy: 

Well, it’s the beginning of sum- 
mer. My teacher says that 
“June 21” marks the first day of 
summer. 

Fairy: 

That is right, Tommy. 
Tommy: 

Then, of course school closes 
for the year and we have promo- 
tions and graduations. Sometimes 
we give plays and all the parents 
come. 

Fairy (winking): 

Of course, you’re extremely sorry 
when that day comes. 
Tommy: 

Well, it’s usually so hot that I’m 
glad to start for camp. School is 
all right. I’m for it but I like to 
play, too 
Fairy: 

Who doesn’t? It would be a 
better world if more people knew 
how to play. Sh! Sh! I think I 
hear your mother coming. She 
mustn’t find me here. I hope you 
have a very happy vacation, Tom- 


table at school. Tommy: my, and that we’ll meet again. 
Fairy: I think I’ve heard of that place. Goodnight. 
Well, the author of that book, Fairy: Tommy: 


Charles Kingsley, was born on 


Do you know of any other events 


Goodnight and ‘Thank you.” 


Patsy and the Robins 
RUTH BAY KERSEY 


One morning as Patsy was eating 
her breakfast, she heard some robins 
chirping. The birds seemed to be up- 
set about something. Patsy went to 
the door and looked out. There on the 
back fence sat the mother robin. She 
was chirp-chirp-chirping away very 
fast. In a tree the father bird was hop- 
ping from branch to branch and he 
was chirping too. All at once the 
mother robin flew down very low. 
Then she went back to the fence. 

Tommy the cat who was asleep on 
the back step jumped up and ran out 
into the yard. Now the mother bird 
and father bird flew down at the cat 
and scolded very loud. 

Patsy did not know why the robins 
were behaving like this. Then she 


saw something in the grass. It was 
a baby robin who could not fly well. 

Tommy did not see the baby robin 
and the two big birds did not want 
him to. 

Soon the little robin hopped away 
into the tall grass. The mother and 
father bird did not scold now. 

Patsy called, “Come Tommy, I will 
give you some milk. I am glad you 
did not see the baby bird.” Then she 
called to her mother, “Oh mother,” 
she said, “the birds take care of their 
children just like you and father 
watch over little Jane and me.” 


Classroom Activities: 


1. Draw a picture of the Mother bird on the 
fence. Color it to look like a robin. 

2. Draw a picture of Tommy asleep on the 
back step. 

3. Do you know why the mother and father 
birds were so upset? See if you can 
draw a picture showing why. 
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The Little Pine Tree Who Wished 
For New Leaves 


Adapted for Choral Speaking from an Old Legend 


MARGUERITE GODE 


All: 
Out in the woodland 
Straight and strong 
A pine tree grew 
Yet — all year long 
It was strangely sad 
And discontented 
And to the forest trees 
Lamented. 

Light: 

*“My needles are slender 
““Long and green 
“I prefer a leaf 
“Of a glistening sheen 
“A leaf of gold 
all others 
“That grace the boughs 


“Of my woodland brothers.”’ 


Medium: 
The wind and the sun 
And the raindrops heard 
And to their little 
Friend demurred 
are more beautiful 
“By far 
‘*“Dear Little Pine Tree 
you are.” 
Dark: 
The Angel of the trees 
Passed by 
And hearing the pine tree’s 
Wistful sigh 
Brandished her wand 
Across the blue 
And in the dawn’s 
First crystal dew 
The sapling’s branches 
One by one 
Turned golden leaves 
To greet the sun. 
Medium: 
But happiness 
Was not to stay 
A ruthless man 
Who chanced to stray 
Spied out the gold leaves 
Sparkling there 
And picked the pine tree’s 
Branches bare. 
Light: 
woe indeed,” 
The young tree wept 
*“My needles green 
“I should have kept 
“Perhaps such greedy 
“Folks might pass 


“If all my leaves 
*‘Were made of glass.” 
Dark: 


The Angel of the trees, again 
Waved high her wishing wand 


And then 
The little pine tree’s 
Leaves were spun 
Of glass, like diamonds 
In the sun. 
Medium: 
A storm cloud 
On the day did frown 
And sent a gusty 
Tempest down 
And at its lull 
The leaves were found 
In scattered fragments 
On the ground. 
Light: 
“Oh, woe indeed”’ 
The young tree wept 
needles green 
“I should have kept 
“Unlike my neighbors 
“T’ll not be 
‘**Plain leaves are good 
‘**Enough for me.” 
Dark: 
Once more, the Angel 
With her wand 
Came tripping from 
The woods beyond 
And in a twinkling 
Leaves appeared 
And once again 
The tree’ was cheered. 
Light: 
“T will be happy now” 


She said 
‘“‘With summer green 
‘*‘And autumn red 
‘*“My boughs will be 
pretty sight.” 
But sadness soon 
Became her plight 
Medium: 
A hungry goat 
In search of lunch 
Upon the juicy 
Leaves did munch 
And though the little 
Tree despaired 
Not one small foliage 
Was spared. 
Light: 
““Oh, woe indeed”’ 
The young tree wept 
needles green 
“I should have kept 
men take gold 
*‘And storms break glass 
‘“‘And goats eat big leaves 
they pass. 
wiser now 
“Alas! Alack! 
“I wish I had 
needles back.”’ 
Dark: 
The Angel of the trees 
Was glad 
And soon the little pine 
Was clad 
In slender needles 
As of old 
So once again 
Her boughs could hold 
The nests of birds 
Who braved the storm 
Within her shelter 
Safe and warm. 
Light: 
am content” 
The Pine tree said 
needles 
will never shed.” 
All: 


And since that day 
We’ve rightly found 
She wears green spines 
The year around 

And whispers softly 
All day long 

A happy and 
Contented song. 
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Many Happy Reviews of the Year 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A June Play 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
(A play of several scenes, each produced by a separate grade.) 


Scene I Grade I 
Characters: Billy Joyce Bobby Jimmie 
Carol Ann Suzanne 


Group of other first grade children (number de- 
pendent on size of the stage.) 

(As the scene opens the first grade children are playing 
a singing game or enacting a finger play, which they 
have learned during the year. At the close, BILLY 
steps up.) 

Billy: We’ve learned to sing, we’ve learned to write, 
We’ve learned to read, and do what’s right 
We’re here to-day to prove to you — 
That all these words are really true, 
So now we’ll show what we can do. 
Come on, readers! 

(A group of children in turn read from one of their 
basic readers a complete short story.) 

Joyce: Now, it’s time to show you are writing. 
Come on out here, good writers! 

(This group show attractive papers, saying, for ex- 
ample — ‘This is the month of June,” or “‘This is our 
best writing,”’ or ‘‘We learned our letters in Grade 1,” 
etc. ) 

Bobby: You mustn’t forget that we’ve learned to 
sing this first year — We’ll start with the scale. 
Come on, everyone! 

(The group sings the scale which is then followed by 
one or two simple tunes.) 

Carol Ann: Reading and writing of course, we know, 
But don’t forget we have drawings to 
show. 

(A group of children show some original drawings 
and explain each illustration with a sentence or two.) 
Jimmie: Those drawings were made, day after day — 

But some of us had more fun with our clay. 
Show them what you have made! 
(This group exhibits their clay work.) 
Suzanne: We can’t show all the things we’ve done, 
Nor mention every bit of fun — 
But, we can say — it’s been a very happy 
time, 
Just telling about it in prose and rhyme! 
End of Scene I 


Scene II Grade II 
Characters: A group of the entire Grade II if possible- 
(As the scene opens. FIRST GIRL speaks.) 

First Girl: It doesn’t seem possible we’re almost 
ready for third grade, does it? Wonder what third 
grade will be like! 

First Boy: You'll find it so hard, you’ll wish you 
were back in good old second. 

Second Girl: Oh, I don’t think so — It will just be a 
little harder. Arithmetic, spelling, reading and 
things like that. 

Second Boy: Speaking of spelling — it seems to me 


that’s about all we do in the second grade — spell, 
spell, spell! 
Third Girl: And arithmetic! 2 and 2 are 4: 4 and 
4 are 8, and so on! 
Third Boy: And phonics! don’t forget — 
An - en, - in - on - un, 
Come on, let’s have some fun! 
Ang - eng - ing - ong - ung, 
Let’s have a song or two sung! 
(The grade then sings a group of songs learned during 


the year.) 
End of Scene II 
Scene III Grade III 
Characters: John Bob Mary Sally 


(As the scene opens they are discussing the happen- 
ings of the year.) 

John: Remember the spelling matches we’ve had 
this year — I hope we have more in the fourth grade. 

Bob: So, do I — How about having one right now? 
It’s the one thing we can do to bring everyone in. 

Mary: Grand! Of course we’ll remember this 
grade — for science, geography and hard, hard arith- 
metic, but after all, those Friday spelling bees were 
pretty special! 

Sally: I feel the same as the rest of you so why 
don’t I get the class together and we’ll have a final 
one right now. 

(A real spelling bee finishes this scene.) 

End of Scene IIT 


Scene IV 

Characters: Pres. of class. 

President: We realize that we come to school to 
learn the three R’s but we also know that if our bodies 
aren’t strong and well all the learning in the world 
won’t do us any good, so Grade IV is going to re- 
view for you all the exercises, games and stunts we 
have learned in Physical Training this year. Come 
on, everybody — let’s show them! 

(A short review of the work exhibited by the children 
of Grade IV follows.) 

End of Scene IV 


Grade IV 


Scene V Grade V 
Characters: Russell Howard 
Harriet Ruth Francis 


(As the scene opens RUSSELL speaks.) 

Russell: Most of you know about our various 
studies in Grade V. We enjoy two and three part 
music, we feel quite grown up to be almost the oldest 
children in the school and all that — so for our part, 
we are going to do something different. How about 
it, Harriet? 

Harriet: Yes, this has been a war year, as we all 
know and although we’re still in school, we’ve done 
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our part right here. We've asked different members 

of the class to tell in rhyme what’s been done. How- 

ard, will you start? 

Howard: I’ve done odd jobs for neighbors around 

For hardly a man could even be found — 

It wasn’t hard and the pay wasn’t bad, 

And I was glad to sub. for a service lad. 

I, too, have tried to do my share — 

I’ve saved enough for clothes to wear 

By caring for babies of working mothers, 

And doing errands for lots of others. 

We’ve all bought Stamps and War Bonds, 
too — 

We’ve saved on paper, as told to do — 

We gathered milk weed pods and such, 

I really feel that we’ve done much 

And to shorten the war, we will strive, 

Farewell to all — says all of Grade V! 

End of Grade V 


Scene VI Grade VI 
Characters: Mark Winnifred 


Ruth: 


Francis: 


Geraldine 
Harold 
Mark: This is really a sort of graduation for our 
grade, because we are about to leave School for 
Junior High. I doubt if you would care to hear just 
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a review of our year’s work —- so we will try to make 
our part a bit more interesting. Winnifred will 
explain our purpose. 

Winnifred: Now that we are leaving here, we are 
beginning to look back to all of the six years and not 
just this one, spent at the school. For that reason, 
we have decided to let you know what ——— School 
has done for us. I believe we can tell you in rhyme, 
too. Will Harold and Geraldine tell you? 

Harold: Our school has taught us many a thing, 

Like reading and writing and how to sing. 

But, most of all, we’ve learned to play 

The part of a good sport, day by day — 

Whether at home, at church, or school 

We’ve learned to obey each single rule. 

Good citizens have we learned to be, 

For that’s the worthwhile way, you see. 

We’ve learned to live by the Golden Rule. 

Every day in our favorite school — 

We’ve learned it doesn’t pay to tattle. 

We must always fight our own little 
battle. 

So all this advice, we pass along 

As we leave you now witb our Farewell 
Song. 

(Play ends with Grade VI, singing their song.) 


Geraldine: 


May M. Hake 
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ON THE FARM 


AMERICAN CHILHDOOD 


Harold M. Lambert Photo 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


ON THE FARM 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to 
talk, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the 
interests, needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher 
should solicit a variety of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead 
to interesting and valuable discussions among the members of her group. A con- 


scious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking vocabularies 
of each child. 


What do you see in the picture? 

Do you think it shows the city or country? 

Why do you think so? 

What kind of a machine do you think the horses are pulling? 
What do you think the man is doing? 

What do you think he will plant in the field? 

Do you think it is a sunny or cloudy day? 

Why do you think so? 

Do you have a garden? 

What do you plant in your garden? 

What vegetables are good to eat raw? 

What vegetables must be cooked before eating? 

Can you name some leafy cumin which are good to eat? 
What vegetables must be dug out of the ground before eating? 
What vegetables grow in pods? 

What vegetables grow in ears? 


What vegetables grow in heads? 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a booklet. Draw pictures of the different vegetables. Seed catalogs may be clipped 
or used as a guide for drawing. Write a story about vegetables. How they are planted, 
grown and picked or dug for market. How they are prepared for eating. 
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Your Gardens -- Kinds of Soil 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


For Reading and Discussion 


When you have put your toes into the soft sand at the beach, have you ever 
wondered where the sand came from? You, no doubt, have seen for yourself 
the big waves dashing over the rocks and slowly breaking them up into tiny 
pieces called “gravel”. “Gravel” is the name for small pieces of rock about the 
size of pebbles. The soil we would find at the beach is nearly all sand. 
Wherever you would find the reddish clay soil, the ground would be sticky. 


Now, let us think about the soil you would be likely to find in your garden. It 
might have both sand and clay in it. It would also have in it very tiny, tiny pieces 
of dead plants and animals. This soil is called ‘loam’. Loam is, of course, the | 
very best soil for our gardens. If you turn to stories of the early Pilgrims, you will 
discover that the Indians taught the Pilgrims how to put fish in the soil so that the 


corn might grow. Do you suppose we would find this done now in any parts 
of our country? 


Suppose you were to put some sandy soil in one glass and some clay soil in an- 
other. Then you were to pour enough water in each glass to thoroughly wet the 
soil from top to bottom, and then put both glasses in the sun. Which of the two 
soils do you think would dry first? Why? 


If you were to plant some oat seeds and you wanted them to grow well, would 
you plant them in a box filled with garden soil, with sandy soil or with clay soil? 
Can you give us a reason for your answer? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Write a little story about the soil in. your garden. 
2. Tellus ways to make things growin your garden. 
3. Give us the meaning of these words—loam, gravel, clay, sand, soil. 
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Your Gardens -- What is Soil? 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


For Reading and Discussion: 


These are the days when all the children are thinking about their gardens. They 
are digging up the soil or patting itinto place with their fingers. I wonder if they 
ever stop to think just what soil is. You say that soil is another name for earth or 
dirt. But did you realize how important soil really is, that we use it in many, 
many ways. Soil helps us get our food. We make dishes and bricks from soil. 
Plants grow in the soil. Both people and animals use plants for food. And did 
you know that we could not live without the foods that soil helps us to grow. 
Now would you like to hear how soil is made? 


® 


HOW SOIL IS MADE 


When you play out in the garden next time, take up a handful of garden soil. 
You will see that it is made up of small, tiny pieces of rock and other matter. 
Where do these tiny pieces of rock come from, you. are wondering. Well, you 
have seen great pieces of ice making cracks in rocks. The roots of trees also 
help to crack rock. Then there is the wind and the water. After many, many 
years of this constant wearing process, the rocks become soft and break off 
into thousands of little pieces. This makes a layer of soil. 


Then, did you know that when plants and animals die, they become part of the 
soil? Perhaps, you have seen a reddish colored soil. This is called ‘clay’ soil 
and is made from a certain rock called “feldspar”. 


QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT 


Can you name five uses for soil?. 
‘Can you suggest two other names for soil? 

Can you name four things that aid in the making of soil? 
Can you tell what makes clay soil? 

Can you describe the soil near your house? 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


VACATION IN THE MOUNTAINS 
(Reading Lesson) 


We live in the mountains. 

We have such good times. 

It is fun to climb the mountains. 
We sit on the high rocks. 

Little chipmunks run about. 

We feed them nuts. 

We find red berries on the rocks. 


We find many kinds of flowers, too. 


Sometimes water rushes down the 
mountains. 


It is called a waterfall. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


To the Teacher — Since travel is difficult, much can be done with pictures. Write to travel 
—— for folders on mountain resorts. (Books on travel can be secured at the public 
ibrary). 


Free hand Booklet — Look at pictures of mountains. Make a list of things to do that children 
enjoy doing. Here is a suggestive list. 

WADING IN MOUNTAIN STREAMS. 

CLIMBING OVER HIGH ROCKS. 

FEEDING CHIPMUNKS. 

GATHERING WILD FLOWERS. 

THROWING PEBBLES INTO A WATERFALL. 

PLAYING HIDE AND SEEK AMONG THE ROCKS. 


Each child chooses an activity and draws a large picture about it. Later these are tied 
together making a class booklet. 


Language Exercise 


Child shows picture. Others name it. Make up short oral story about it. 


Perhaps some child has had experiences in the mountains. Let them tell these experi- 
ences. 


WHERE AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I AM HIGH IN THE AIR. I HAVE STRIPES. 
I AM ON A BIG ROCK. I AM LITTLE. 
A WATERFALL IS IN FRONT OF ME. MY HOME IS UNDER A ROCK. 
WHERE AM I? ' WHAT AM I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


VACATION BY THE SEA-SIDE 
(Reading Lesson) 


We live near the ocean. 

We have such good times. 
We wear bathing suits all day. 
It is fun to play on the beach. 

It is fun to dig in the sand. 


Sometimes father takes us 
swimming. 


We go far out from the beach. 
Big waves splash around us. 


Father holds us up. 


We love the ocean. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Miniature Bathing Beach 


Bring in folders advertising bathing beaches. Many children have had fun on small 
lakes, rivers, and some have been to the ocean. Encourage the telling of these experiences. 
By exercising imagination a sand table can be converted into a colorful beach. Brightly 
colored umbrellas, paper dolls dressed in gay bathing suits, large paper representations of 
rubber balls, sun chairs and play apparatus will add to the interest. 


Language Exercises 


Ask each child to think of something he would like to make in wet sand. Then stand 
and describe it. Here are some sample paragraphs. 


“T am making a fort. It must have a high wall around it. Then I must make a secret 
tunnel out to the ocean.” 


“T am making a zoo. Each animal must have its own home. I will make a trench for 
water around the zoo to keep all the animals in.” 


Story Hour 


Along the beach, there are many interesting water plants and animals. It is fun to look 
for sea weed, star fish, clams, snails and many colored shells. Often brightly colored stones 
can be found. Sometimes a stone is valuable. 


One day a little girl picked up a milk colored stone. Her mother had it polished and 
it was found to be a moon stone. Her mother had it set in a ring and now the little girl wears 
a lovely moon stone ring. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


VACATION ON THE FARM 
(Reading Lesson) 
We live on a farm. 
We have such good times. 
We go barefoot and wear sun suits. 
We help with the work on the farm. 


It is fun to feed the baby chickens. ‘ Ate = 
It is fun to ride horseback. Ne 
It is fun to pick berries. ! 
We like to swing high and climb ? 

We like to go fishing. 
We have good times on the farm. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a list of children’s chores on a farm 


Milking Driving cows to pasture 
Feeding calves Helping care for the garden 
Feeding pigs Helping mother 

Feeding chickens Riding on a load of hay 
Hunting eggs Picking fruit 


Bring out the fact that with all these chores there is an element of play. Most of a work is 
connected with animals, is out of doors, and has much freedom. 


Make list of sports on the farm 


Going fishing Riding horseback 
Climbing trees Picnic dinners 
Swimming in the creek Making pets of baby animals 


Personal Experiences 


In every class a few children have spent sometime on the farm. They will enjoy telling 


their experiences. Children who haven’t actually been to a farm, will like to imagine experi- 
ences. 


Debate — Write on the blackboard 


Vacation in the Mountains. At the Beach. On the Farm. 


Permit each child to write his name under his choice for a place to spend a vacation. Conduct 
a simple debate. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


GOOD TIMES EVERYWHERE 
(Reading Lesson) 

United States is a big country. 
There are good times everywhere. 
We all play together. . 
We all work together. 
We are kind to each other. 
We want everyone to be happy. 
We can go to the church we like best. 
Our homes are safe. | 
Our food is good. 


We send food to hungry people 
across the ocean. 


We have Good times in our country. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Study of Map of United States 
Locate school community. Encourage children who have lived in a different state to 
name it. Find stateon map. Compare conditions. If it is in an entirely different climate, 
explain differences. Locate homes of relatives. Make an effort to have some state of the 
North East contrasted with Texas or Florida. Explain about the desert states of Arizona 


and New Mexico. Emphasize the fact that in every part of United States, people are safe, 
free and happy. Little children can work and play without fear. 


Meaning of Democracy 


Everyone working together to make our people prosperous, healthy, free, well educated, 
and happy. 


Desire to Share 


__ Recall clothing drives for European countries, explain limitation on certain foods so that 
liberated peoples can be fed. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. One pound of waste fat brings 2 points. How much will 4 pounds bring? 


2. John picked 3 quarts of berries. He received 10 cents for each quart. How muchdid 
he receive for all? 


3. Mary found 10 eggs. She wants to sell a dozen. How many more eggs must she find? 
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SENTENCES FOR VACATION PICTURES Ethel R. Taylor 


(2.7 AT THE CIRCUS ea 


Jack and Judy are in the great big circus tent. 


“Oh, there comes a lion,” said Jack to Judy. 

“And a great big bear from the other side!” cried Judy. 
Above them a monkey laughed and threw down peanuts. 
A clever little dog did tricks for them. 

The funny clown made Jack and Judy laugh. 
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or SENTENCES FOR VACATION PICTURES Ethel R. Taylor 


FUN AT HOME 


“Hurrah! School is out!” cried Jack. “Now for some fun.” 
“In this tent, kids, let's have a show,” said Jack. 
Bob dressed up like a funny fat man. 
_ Jack took the tickets. 
| Judy dressed up in a funny long dress and big shoes. 
Spot did the best tricks of all. 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Louise D. Tessin 


WRITE IN THE MISSING NUMBERS 


IF ONE CAT HAS .ccccsssssssssseeeee LEGS. 
THEN TWO CATS HAVE LEGS. 
IF ONE FROG HAS EYES. 
THEN FIVE FROGS EYES. 
IF ONE HAND HAS.....ccccscescesees- FINGERS. 
THEN TWO HANDS HAVE........... FINGERS. 
IF ONE BIRD HAS...--cccccsssssssse WINGS 
THEN FOUR BIRDS HAVE....cccssssssssesse WINGS 
IF ONE PIG HAS ceccssssssseeeceeee SNOUT. 
THEN NINE PIGS HAVE SNOUTS. 
IF ONE TURTLE HAS..cccccccccssssse SHELL. 
THEN TEN TURTLES HAVE........... SHELLS. 
IF ONE GOAT HAS .eccccccccscsssssee HORNS. 
THEN THREE GOATS HAVE...ccsssssssssssese HORNS 
IF ONE ELEPHANT HAS TRUNK. 


THEN SEVEN ELEPHANTS HAVE............ TRUNKS. 


IF ONE ELEPHANT HAG...............000 TUSKS. 
THEN TWO ELEPHANTS HAVE................. TUSKS. 
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PRIMARY READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK 


A BABY 
SHEEP IS 
CALLED A 


HORSE IS 
CALLED A 


A BABY 
GOAT IS 
CALLED A 


DEER IS 
CALLED A 


A BABY 
‘CHICKEN IS 
CALLED A 


CALF 
DUCKLING 


Louise D. Tessin 


A BABY 


COW IS 
CALLED A 


A BABY 
BEAR IS 
CALLED A 


A BABY 
DOG IS 
CALLED A 


A BABY 
DUCK IS 
CALLED A 


A BABY 
GOOSE IS 
CALLED A 


GOSLING 
CHICK 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Tommy's Picnic 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“Jimmy let us surprise daddy and mommie 
and do something nice for them. They are 
always so good to us,” Tommy said to his 
brother one summer afternoon. 

“‘What could we do?”’ asked Jimmy. 

“IT do not know. We will have to think 
about it,” answered Tommy. 

“T cannot think of a ies we could do,” 
said Jimmy after he had thought for a long 
time. 

“How would you like to go on a picnic?” 
Tommy asked Jimmy. 

*“*T would like that,’’ answered Jimmy. 

“Do you think that daddy and mommie 
would like to go on a picnic?” inquired 
Tommy. 

“7 think they would, but who would make 
the lunch?” asked Jimmy. 

“‘We would. It would not be so hard if we 
plan something easy to make,” said Tommy. 
“‘What would you like to have to eat?” 

‘‘Peanut butter sandwiches,” said Jimmy. 

could easily make those sandwiches,” 
said Tommy. “Let us look to see what is in 
the refrigerator.”’ 

“There is some milk and some bottles of 
pop,” said Tommy. 

“T see some apples and oranges,” 
Jimmy. 

“Now we have our lunch planned. You 
get the jar of peanut butter and loaf of bread. 
I will take the butter out of the ice box,” said 
Tommy. ‘By the time mommie comes home 
from down town and daddy comes home from 
work, we should have the lunch all done.” 

Tommy and Jimmy worked very hard 
making the lunch. At last everything was 
finished. Tommy remembered to put eight 
napkins into the lunch box. Jimmy found 
four paper cups. He also put the bottle 
opener into the lunch box. The sandwiches 
were wrapped in wax paper before they were 
put into the lunch box. The brothers left the 
drink in the refrigerator until it was time to 
leave on the picnic. 

“Now that we have everything done, I 
hope daddy and mommie come home soon,”’ 
said Tommy. 

“So do I,” repeated Jimmy. 

Tommy and Jimmy sat on the front steps 
watching for daddy and mommie. Tommy 
looked up the street but not any daddy or 
mommie. Jimmy looked up the street but 
not any daddy or mommie. Tommy looked 


said 


down the street but not any daddy or mommie. 
Jimmy looked down the street but not any 
daddy or mommie. 

“‘I can see a car coming down the street. 
Maybe that is daddy and mommie,” said 
Tommy. 

“No, the car went by,” said Jimmy. 

“Here comes another car,” said Tommy. 
**T think it is our car.” 

“Yes, itis. Yes, it is,” said Jimmy. 

Tommy and Jimmy ran over to the car 
just as soon as daddy stopped it. 

‘‘Daddy and mommie, we have a surprise 
for you. Guess what it is,”’ said Tommy. 

“Did you pick a bouquet of flowers for the 
living room?’ mother asked her children. 


‘“‘No, that is not the surprise,”’ said Tommy. 
*“You guess daddy.” 

“You took the sprinkling can and watered 
the flowers,” guessed daddy. 


‘That is not right,’”’ answered Jimmy. 

“How would you like to go on a picnic, 
daddy and mommie?”” Tommy asked. 

‘“‘That would be a very good idea, but it is 
so near supper time that it would take too 
long to make the lunch,” said mother. 

“IT would like to go. We have enough gas 
to drive to the park. It is too bad we did not 
arrive home sooner so that mother would 
have time to make the lunch,” said daddy. 

“The lunch is all ready. Jimmy and I 
worked very hard all afternoon. We hope 
you will like it,” said Tommy in a proud voice. 

“‘We made peanut butter sandwiches,” 
said Jimmy proudly. 

“‘Why Tommy and Jimmy how very nice 
of you to plan a picnic for us,” said mother. 

“That is the nicest surprise that I have 
had for a long time,” said daddy. ‘““Tommy 
and Jimmy you can help mother put the 
lunch in the car while I change and put on 
some picnic clothes.”’ 

“IT would like to change my dress,” said 
mother. 

‘We can put the lunch in the car. You 
get dressed daddy and mommie,”’ said 
Tommy. 

It did not take very long before the Mc- 
Mahon family were on their way. Soon they 
arrived at the park. They all helped put the 
food on the tablecloth mother had spread 
on the ground. Before they started to eat, 
daddy, mommy, Jimmy and Tommy folded 
their hands and bowed their heads. Then 
Tommy sang this little prayer. 
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Manuscript Writing for the Beginner 
EDNA. M. HORROCKS 
Unit VI—UNITS INVOLVING SMALL LETTERS 


Note: It is preferable to introduce the small letters in manuscript as they 
are needed. Let the class activity be the determining factor in the 
order of presentation. 

Keep a record of each new letter which is introduced to make sure 
that the entire alphabet is covered by the end of the semester 
(For letter forms—see Unit VI.) 


The following units illustrate asample procedure. Varying classroom situa- 
tions will, of course, produce different centers of interest for writing units. 


FAMILY UNIT 


The family is a natural first interest of the be- 
ginning pupil. Also, much of the early read- 
ing material deals with members of the fami- 
ly. 

Pupils already know how to print their own 
names in capital letters 

Discussion may lead to a desire to print 
names of family members. 


WORD 


M-O-T-H-E-R 


Technique 
1) Introduce the letter — YY) 
2) Present the letter —?*_ Show that it is part of _ = _ 


3) Teach the letter — Show that it is based on the same downstrokes 


as the letters “m and Ye Emphasize the fact that the letter “h” 
starts “upstairs” and is two spaces tall. 


4) Introduce the letter —t— , based on the same downstroke as the 
letter ‘“h”. Cross the letter “t’’ on the line. This letter is the only one in 
the small alphabet that does not touch a line at the top. ALL OTHER 
LETTERS TOUCH LINES, TOP AND BOTTOM. 


5) The letter “o” is made just like the capital, but it is one space 
high 
6) Emphasize the length of the beginning stroke of the letter “e”. Show 
that the completed letter is as round as the letter “o” 


7) Print the entire word, “packing” the letters close together. 
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NEW LETTERS 


f-a 


Technique 

1) The letter —-— is made like the letter i. but it begins with a 
hook. Cross the letter “f’’ on the line—like the letter “t’”’. 

2) Start the letter “a” in the middle of the writing space —¢ and make 
a round “c”. Start the top hook over the curve of the “c” and make the 


back ue (Pupils often have difficulty with the letter “a” 
and extra time may need to be devoted to it.) 


3) Review the familiar letters in the rest of the word and print the entire 
word, “packing” letters within a word. 


WORD NEW LETTERS 


b 


Technique 


1) Compare the tall letter +-— to = but make the second stroke 
of the letter round, thus —~y— 


sister 


Technique 
1) The letter = is easy. It is the letter == without the hook. 


2) Theletter ___ starts alittle below the line and finishes a little above 
the line. Make a strong curve. 


WORD | NEW LETTERS 
fj Technique 
€ 1) The letter —¥- is the first one 


to extend below the writing line. Em- 
phasize touching the line below. 


2) Have pupils print the entire word “baby”, pausing before the letter 


y is printed’to make sure the starting point is correct. 


WORD 
| ai ne 
ey | 
he 
ire | 
| 
1a- | 
| 
WORD NEW LETTERS 
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Seatwork for June 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Draw a line under the hobbies which may be enjoyed during summer vacation. 
Collecting rocks and shells Keeping a garden record 
Making a collection of grains Collecting autumn leaves 
Making play furniture from orange crates 
Keeping a record of books read during the summer 


Gathering wild flowers and pressing one or two of each kind for a Wild 
Flower Book. 


Keeping a winter bird record Carving from soap 
Making seed collections Making a bird pool 
Making winter bouquets of bittersweet and dry milkweed pods 
Collecting stamps Making outdoor sketches 


Making puppets and giving a puppet show 
MAKE A VACATION BOOK 


For it draw crayon pictures of you and your friends having fun. 


l. Swinging 6. Feeding the chickens 

2. Riding a pony 7. Picking berries 

3. Picking wild flowers 8. Fishing 

4. Sliding down a haystack 9. Riding in a boat 

5. Throwing stones in a brook 10. Sailing a fleet of boats-chips 


or green leaves 
THE SECRET 
Fill each blank in the June poem with the right word from the list below. 
We have a secret, just we three, 


The robin,and............ and the sweet cherry ............ : 
The bird told the tree, andthe ............ 
And nobody ............ 

But, of course, the ............ knows it best, 

Because he............ the—I shanttellthe............ : 
And the four............ somethingsin............ 

I'm afraidIshall............ 

when the little............ 
Then the whole ............ sree out. 

Anonymous 
keep be built best knows __si robin rest it 
little me about tree I minute tree three 
tell know robin secret secret birds 

Guess this riddle 


In June you may see me in meadows and fields perched on the tip of a branch of a 
tree, a tall blade of grass, or a weed stalk singing my name over and over. Of course I 
add notes and trills to make my song sweeter. 

My nest is made of grasses in a hollow on the — in the meadow. In it are four to 
. six eggs—a white ground color, spotted and blotched with brown. 

I have a black body, white back and wings, and yellow neck and head. 


One last clue: In my name is a boy's name beginning with B. 
Now do you know who I am? 


| 
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Classroom Stunts for June 
MARGARETTA HARMON 


Let’s Experiment with Water 


One of the properties of all liq- 
uids is their tendency to cling to- 
gether on the surface, as if a film 
were spread over them. We call 
this tendency “surface tension.” 
The nature study class will enjoy 
these demonstrations of the surface 
tension of water. 

(1) Bend the center of a wire 
hairpin to form a circle about 4 
inch in diameter as illustrated. 
Suspend a drop of water in the 
circle by dipping a finger in water 
and rubbing it carefully across the 
hairpin. 


© Water 
Magnifying Glass 


Heaping 
Tumbler 


Show the class how the drop of 
water hangs down from side to side 
without breaking. Hold it over a 
newspaper and let them look 
through to see how the water-drop 
magnifies. Explain that, because 
the drop is rounded on the bottom, 
it enlarges the print exactly like a 
magnifying glass. 

(2) Fill a tumbler with water. 
Be careful not to wet the rim of the 
glass. Let a child drop a penny 
carefully into the water, then 
another and another. Note how 
the water-level rises higher and 
higher over the rim of the glass. 
Explain that surface tension keeps 
pulling the water toward its cen- 
ter. When at last it spills over, 
it does so because the pull of grav- 
ity becomes stronger than the sur- 
face tension. 


(3) In a bowl of water, float 
several toothpicks, arranging them 
in a circle so their ends point 
toward the center. Dip the 
pointed end of a small piece of soap 
into the water at the center of the 
circle. The toothpicks will 
promptly back away from the soap. 

Point out that soap breaks down 
the surface tension of water. This 
explains why soap makes water 
cling to our hands in washing. 
When the surface tension in the 
bowl of water is relieved, it pulls 
the floating toothpicks with it. 

Complete the Rhymes 

Read these jingles aloud in 
class. Let the children guess the 
words which appear in parenthesis. 
This big, clumsy bee takes many a 

tumble; 


That’s why, no doubt, he is called 
Mister (Bumble). 


This long-necked beast 
makes you laugh; 

With his head so high, he’s Mister 
(Giraffe). 

We say he has 9 lives, but that 

May not be true, says Tabby 
(Cat). 

Who canries his house down the 
garden trail 


So very slowly? 
(Snail). 


often 


He’s Mister 


‘This animal butts if you pull his 


coat; 
He wears chin-whiskers. 
Billy (Goat). 


He wears a hat-rack, or so ‘twould 


He’s 


appear, 
Upon his head, this fleet Mister 
(Deer). 


Let’s Play ‘‘Pass the Beans’’ 


““Pass the Beans” is a quiz game 
which makes any oral drill excit- 
ing. It has this important ad- 
vantage over the old-fashioned 
spelling bee: in “‘Pass the Beans” 
the duller pupils do not drop out, 
but get as much practice as the 
brighter ones. 

At the start, give each pupil 
five dried beans. Ask the first 
question*of Pupil A. If A answers 
it correctly, proceed to ask B the 
next question and so on. 
A cannot answer the question, ask 


But if 
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it of B and C and so on until 
someone can. 

Whoever answers the question 
correctly hands A a bean, then the 
game proceeds as before. The 
player who first disposes of all his 
beans wins the game. 


Let’s Make a Shadow Box 


Almost every parlor in Grand- 
mother’s day had a shadow box. 
To make one of these old-fashioned 
decorations, you’ll need only some 
pretty paper and a cardboard shoe- 
box with a lid. 

Cut a piece of paper slightly 
smaller than the lid. Fold the 
paper in half lengthwise, then cut a 
scroll-shaped design through both 
thicknesses of the paper something 
like Figure A. Open the design, 
lay it on the box lid and trace 


Cut Hole in Lid } 


Cc. 


around it. Then, with a sharp 
knife, cut around the outline as in 
Fig. B to make a fancy-shaped 
opening in the lid. 

Line the inside of the shoebox — 
back, sides and ends — with dark- 
colored paper. Grandmother’s 
shadow box was painted black in- 
side, but dark blue, green or brown 
will be prettier. Fasten the lid 
permanently on the box with 
gummed paper tape as in Fig. C. 
Cover the outside of the box with ° 
pretty wallpaper if you like. 

Now place the shadow box on a 
shelf opposite a sunny window. 
In it set a small vase of flowers, a 
bright-colored pitcher or any simi- 
lar object. See what a pretty 
framed picture this will make in 
Fig. D. 
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BLUE BARN SWALLOWS 


The birds pictured on this page are barn swallows. 
They may be found from southern Alaska down through 
South America. Do you know about the swallows of 
Capistrano, California? It seems, since the early days 
in California, when the mission was built, the swallows 
have come to make this place their home. Each year, 
on a given day in spring, they return by the hundreds 
to stay all summer. In the fall they migrate south- 
wards again. Their yearly return has been declared a 
festival in the community. 


Coloring suggestion: — soft, dripped coloring of light 
blue to represent a summer sky, head, wings and tail 
medium in highlighted with lighter blue; forehead 
and throat deep orange-red; breast very light red- 
orange. Under coverts of wing are deeper than body 
and breast; ends of feathers on wings are orange-brown, 
(not too dark); there is a marking of white on the under 
side of the tail feathers. 


Other postures may be added to this collection. Your 

= ainting may be of just one bird with a scene below. 

en all the paintings of the class are put end to end, 
they will make a beautiful border. 
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THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Helen Strimple 


wedge and scalloped edge.(ex.B) 
used. Fold on dotted line, 


Le Cut flag from green 


paper and paste to tip of stick. 
which has been thrust through 
middle of floor 


and top. 
Merry-go- 
round will 
spin be- 


tween your 
fingers or when 
set ina spool. 


Make four 
little horses 
from this 
pattern. 
Color each horse differently, 
use bright colors on harness. 


Cut one circle 7“in diameter from green paper or card- 
board. This is the floor of the merry-go-round. (A) 
Cut a second circle 9 “in diameter. Cut out pie -shaped 


and paste to floor. 


Red paper may be 
paste’a” under 
forming the top. 


Fold back and paste 
to top of merry-qo- 
round. 


Fold on dotted line 


* 

| 
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Two Small Steeds of Dapple Gray 
HELEN STRIMPLE 


Around, around, around they go, 

These two small steeds of dapple gray, 
A-prancing to a merry tune 

From early morn till end of day. 


‘*‘Where do you go, dear horses, please? 
To dim and distant story-lands 

Where dark-eyed children laugh and play 
And camels trail the scorching sands? 


“Or do your shining hoofs so fleet 
Transport you far to Northern climes 
Where polar bears swim icy depths, 
And sweetly clear each sleigh bell chimes? 


“Is this your journey’s end, pray tell?’ 
They shook their little heads at me 

And answered in their own horse-way, 
As on they sped so merrily — 


‘*‘We do not search those lands afar; 
We’ve never trod the snow nor sand, 

For we have found it is quite true, 
That greatest joys lie close at hand. 


“Our life is happy — oh, so gay! — 

Our days with love and cheer abound; - 
To boys and girls, we bring delight 

For we live on a MERRY-GO-ROUND!” 
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THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN Agnes Choate Wonson 
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mn CRAYON ETCHINGS FOR JUNE Agnes Choate Wonson 
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Hooram Cover for FLAG DAY 
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Information with Ease 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


When one has listened to some 
of the programs of the Quizz Kids, 
he is impressed with the wide 
variety of topics with which our 
young people are familiar, and that 
is what paved the way for this 
article. There is a slight steal 
on the title, as you will recognize, 
but after I have explained what I 
mean I feel sure you will agree that 
the title is not without sound 
reasoning. Naturally the world 
recognizes these certain children 
as each is a genius. Teachers may 
never bring the breadth of their 
(Quizz Kids) knowledge before 
any children they may have, but 
they can at least bring such an 
interest among them that they 
will stimulate and arouse a keener 
interest so that the pupils want to 
find out for themselves, and after 
all, that is equally as important as 
being taught what the teacher 
knows. Life often shortens or 
curtails what once seemed to be an 
assured opportunity and much of 
the knowledge folks get must be 
self acquired, and if this is a desire 
gained in the early years of school, 
then any one knows how to teach 
himself. 


In awakening interest in the 
great world of knowledge, it oc- 
curred to me that if each child were 
assigned a topic which a teacher 
might feel would be of particular 
interest to that certain child, on a 
topic which probably would be 
never brought up as a part of their 
course of study that year, he would 
well get the Information With 
Ease as a program which could be 
“aired”? when prepared. The as- 
sigment would take thought — not 
anything — but as I said, some 
topic which would be chosen with a 
certain child in mind. With no 
set time for their perfection, each 
one might be encouraged to read, 
tell in his own words, or show a 
book he has made on the topic,’ a 
Scrap Book with articles he has 
found in magazines on the subject, 
or in any way which he feels he can 
best explain to the class the out- 
standing truths about whatever 
he may have worked. They could 
be explained in an English class, 
in an Assembly program, during 


some Library period or during a 
Reading class. I feel a chart kept 
with the assigned topics and the 
date on which they satisfactorily 
gave their information would be a 
way of recognizing the pupil’s 
efforts. 

To better explain what sort of 
topics I mean let me give a few 
examples.. To a boy who was al- 
ways smearing himself with paint, 
daubed in all “‘left overs’”’ he found 
at home which had been used in 
house decoration, I assigned the 
topic “PAINT.” He learned the 
importance of white lead, of earthy 
substances such as yellow clay 
used in yellow ochre, of carbon as 
a base for black paints, of the 
meaning of “‘thinners,’”’ why glue 
is used, the difference between in- 
side and outside paint, between 
water colors and oils, some of the 
modern forms of cold water washes, 
the protectiveness of paint, com- 
binations of color and the impor- 
tance of it to-day as it has moved 
into the service much as _ the 
soldier moves into action. He 
learned something about the 
science (actually is considered a 
science at the present time as it 
has reached perfection in camou- 
flaging) of smearing, concealing, 
attracting and sheltering. Where 
did he get much of his knowledge 
that he could pass on to others? 
First he watched painters, paint. 
He asked questions. He visited 
paint stores and explained what he 
wanted to find out. They gladly 
helped. He talked with returning 


MAIL FOR ME 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Our postman is a cheery man 
Who visits us each day 

No matter what the weather is; 
If sunny, cold, or gray. 


He’s always glad to bring our 
mail, 


And sometimes it’s a pile, 
But when he has some mail for 
ME 


He has the BRIGHTEST smile! 


soldiers about the art of camou- 
flaging. Whether the boy ever 
makes any particular use of this 
knowledge or not, I’m sure I 
don’t know, but I do know he can 
tell you about pigments, carbon 
and turpentine, and understands 
what he is talking about. 

There was the topic “BELLS” 
and this boy visited a collector 


where he saw such an array 


of bells that he was able to 
give Information With Ease in a 
most interesting and entertaining 
manner. He saw the School- 
masters bell of long ago, made of 
brass with a wooden handle worn 
smooth by its long usage. He saw 
silver and brass Tea bells, the Tap 
bells used on desks a generation 
ago. He told of Gongs, made of a 
succession of bells which either 
gave out the tones of the scale or 
of the tones do, sol, me, do. He 
described some very, very, inter- 
esting bells of the large variety as 
the Chinese brass engraved Temple 
Bell, one from a Russian Church, 
Engine, Light-house, Ship, etc. 
Of course there were the old fash- 
ioned and _ delightfully tuned 
Sleigh Bells, as well as those worn 
by the horses in Russia when days 
were happy in winter with their 
sleighs and merry jingling. In 
short this was an education he 
probably, never would have ac- 
quired during his years in the 
grade that particular year. 


Other topics were ‘“PASS- 


‘PORTS,” ‘‘PENGUINS,’’ 


‘*MUSHROOMS,”’ “CERAM- 
ICS,” ‘“SHERBS,” “LAGOONS,” 
‘“*DATES,’’ ‘SOYSTERS,”’’ 
*“‘SHELLS,’’ ‘‘SHARKS,’’ 
“PIANOS,” “VIOLINS,” “JEW- 
ELRY,” “BALLETS,” ‘“PEN- 
CLS.” *““PENS,’’ 
“HORSES,” “DOGS,” “SALT,” 
and ever and ever so many others. 
I have given them to you as I 
have them jotted down in a book, 
with no alphabetical arrangement, 
but just as an idea came to be for a 
particular child. 

To say the child was the only 
one who benefitted from this in- 
formation With Ease would be 
in-correct as I learned right along 
with them — although it pays to 
check up on any surprising fact 
they give. On the whole he is 
rather confident of his information 
and I hope some of you test the 
help it will bring to both you and 
the children. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Language Activity 
This activity was best carried 
out as a Language Lesson. Each 
child was given a turn to tell why 
he had enjoyed his year in that cer- 
tain grade. It was found wise to 
limit the reasons — to perhaps 
three. Then at the same time he 
was allowed to tell the things he 
hadn’t liked about the year. This 
conversation, if carried on in the 
right spirit has proved most help- 
ful to the teacher. The teacher 
herself can add her opinions during 
the discussion to make the activity 

less one sided in its aspect. 
— Carolyn Towle 


Seat Work Which Appeals 

Teach the meaning of initials 
and monograms. Show how often 
they are used. Costume jewelry 
has recently used them on lapel 
pins, lockets, bracelets, tie clasps, 
rmgs, etc. Artists often sign their 
work by some individual way of 
making their monograms. 

Show by illustrating how your 
own initials may be set inside a 
circle, square, oval or oblong. 
Illustrate the use of your own ini- 
tials in Script form as well as 
printed. Take the initials of dif- 
ferent children and put them on 
the board in as many ways as you 
can picture they might be made. 

For Seat Work let the children 
fill a page of tablet or drawing 
paper, plain or blocked, with all 
the ways they can find that their 
own monograms might be made. 
Whenever possible, walk up and 
down the aisles and check the 
“set”? of each child’s letters which 
appeals the most to you. Then 
let him make that particular set 
for display. A bulletin board cov- 
erd with these monograms is at- 
tractive and approved by the 
grade when all are exhibited. 

— Edna M. Van Houten 


To Be Continued 
Do you remember when your 
teacher read you a story and 
stopped at some exciting part with 
the words, ‘“I’ll read more to- 
morrow?” The story you- read 
yourself with the words “To Be 


Continu is aggravating but 
holds your interest from day to 
day, week to week, or month to 
month, as the case may be. 

Try a ‘““To Be Continued”’ story 
by the children. Let them choose 
their own title. Let them make 
an attractive and suitably illus- 
trated cover in their art class. 
Have the story five pages long, giv- 
ing the child the opportunity to 
write a page a day. This can be 
easier for a teacher to correct and 
not become tiresome or boring for 
the child to correct and under- 
stand the corrections. — When the 
work is finally completed and read 
they may be judged for the way 
they have held the interest of other 
children. It also makes an attrac- 
tive display for Book Week as they 
represent original Books by the 
children and will always be a 
cherished sample of work done 
in that particular grade. 

— Edna M. Van Houten 


A Round-Robin Letter 

When one of the children in my 
third-grade room broke his ankle 
and had to remain in bed for 
several weeks, the class decided to 
write to him. Instead of having 
the children write letters, which 
would have been more or less alike, 
I suggested that we send a round- 
robin letter instead. 

I bought a roll of smooth, white 
shelf-paper and cut a strip ten feet 
long and 8 inches wide. I divided 
the strip into. sections by ruling it 
across, every 6 inches. Then I 
assigned one section to each of the 
20 children in class. Each child 
was to plan something original to 
fill up his section. 

Some wrote jingles, some 
brought in jokes or puzzles, some 
drew pictures. Each child made a 
rough copy of his contribution 
first, then carefully copied it on 
the round-robin. The project was 
so successful, we decided to make it 
a regular part of our class work 
every year. 

— Mary Saddington 


Praise for Accomplishment 
Jackie did everything poorly. 


So much so, that the other children 
began making fun of all his work. 
He was developing a bad inferiority 
complex which could be cured only 
by showing him he could do at 
least one thing well. 

I was at a loss for anything for 
which I might praise him, until I 
learned that he sings in a church 
choir. He can read music and 
loves to sing. So I appointed him 
musical director of the class. He 
has charge of distributing and col- 
lecting the music books for singing 
each day. He stands in front of 
the class when we sing familiar 
songs. Often he sings a solo. 

Needless to say, I praise his 
music before the rest of the class. 
Jackie is now a changed boy. 

—Mary Saddington 


Summer Plans 

All through the year the children 
have carried on their work through 
preparations and plans for each 
day. Most children enjoy routine 
as it gives them a certain satisfac- 
tion when they accomplish a given 
task. We found it profitable to 
plan simple summer schedules, 
that the majority of the children 
could follow without the help of an 
adult. We planned time for aris- 
ing and going to bed, time for 
meals, time for work and play. 
Parents appreciated the schedule 

and found it quite successful. 
— Carolyn Towle 


Pre View Day 
We allowed the class to choose a 
certain number of pupils from 
each grade excluding the first to 
return to the next lower grade for a 
short program. During this time 


‘the pupils gave to the group com- 


ing into the next higher grade in 
the Fall, a sort of pre view of what 
work they would have, the proper 
care of school materials, and in 
other words, the highlights of the 
year. It helped the older children 
to review — and it gave the 
younger children something to look 
forward to. It made a good con- 
necting link in the chain of school 
activities. + 

— Carolyn Towle 
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**Sit still, please,’’ said Mrs. Goose. 


Mrs. Goose Has a Hobby 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mrs. Goose was reading the 
Animaltown newspaper one day 
when she saw this: 

“It is very nice to have a 
hobby. Some like to dance, 
others to make things out of 
wood. Perhaps you can draw, 
or paint. It is very pleasant 
to make pictures of your 
friends, if you find you have 
talent for it.”’ 

Mrs. Goose stopped reading 
right then and there, for she had 
an idea. 


“Why, who knows,” she 
thought. . “‘I may have talent like 
that. I have paper, crayons, and 


pencil, too. Perhaps I am an 
artist!”’ 

Just then she saw Mrs. Squirrel 
across the street, emptying nut- 
shells into her garbage can. 


“Oh —” she called.” ‘Come 
over here, quick, please! Hurry! 
I need you.” 


Now Mrs. Squirrel was sure 
there must be a fire or a flood or 


something else awful at Mrs. 
Goose’s house, so she came dashing 
over, with her tail flying. 

‘*‘What is the matter now?” she 
asked, all out of breath. ‘What 
sort of a pickle have you got into 


this time? I am here. I will try 
to help you!” 
“Oh,” Mrs. Goose told her, 


smiling sweetly, ‘‘I have just got a 
new idea, that’s all.”’ 

“Well, what is it?” Mrs. Squir- 
rel remembered how queer some of 
Mrs. Goose’s ideas were. ‘“‘Why 
do you need me, if there is nothing 
the matter?’ 

“JT need you for this,” Mrs. 
Goose explained. “I want you to 
sit down, and keep very still, so I 
can draw a picture of you!” 

Mrs. Squirrel was so astonished 
that her mouth flew open. 

“Oh, not that way,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “Here, sit on this chair. 
And please shut your mouth.” 

“Well, I am going to open it long 
enough to tell you that I think this 


is perfectly crazy,” splutered Mrs. 
Squirrel. ‘There I was, right in 
the middle of my morning work, 
and you ask me to sit still and 
have my picture done. How do 
you know you can draw, anyway?” 

“Drawing is going to be my 
hobby,” Mrs. Goose told her, very 
firmly. ‘Think how pleased you’ll 
be to have a picture of yourself 
to hang on your wall. You won’t 
need to pay for the portrait, either, 
I’ll just give it to you!” 

Mrs. Squirrel really wanted to 
jump up and run away, but she 
thought: ‘‘Maybe Mrs. Goose can 
draw, after all. So it would be 
very silly of me not to take the 
picture, for it would look hand- 
some on my wall; all my friends 
would admire it. Mrs. Goose has 
lots of crazy ideas — but maybe 
this one is all right!” 

Mrs. Goose got paper and pencil 
and crayons. She fixed the paper 
on the breadboard, and propped 
it up, so that it really looked quite 
like an easel. Then she put on her 
glasses and went right to work. 

“Don’t move,” she said to Mrs. 
Squirrel. But after a while, with- 
out turning her head, Mrs. Squirrel 
chattered, “I am getting tired. 
How long is this going to last?’’ 

“IT am nearly through,” Mrs. 
Goose told her. 

*“How does the picture look?” 

“Lovely! I am just delighted 
to find out that I really am an 
artist.” 

Mrs. Goose scratched away with 
her pencil a little longer, till Mrs. 
Squirrel said: ‘Now I really am 
getting tired. I simply must 
stretch my legs and wave my 
p aws 

“Oh, not for a minute! I am get- 
ting such a splendid picture of you. 
Don’t spoil the pose. Wait just a 
bit. There!” She gave a few more 
flourishes, and then she said, ‘‘Now 
your portrait is done. You may 
come and see it. I may have made 
you a bit handsomer than you 
really are, but that doesn’t mat- 


Mrs. Squirrel came skittering 
across the floor. She looked at the 
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drawing. Then she threw up her 
brown paws and gave a sharp 
scream. 

*‘What do you mean,” she said, 
“that you have made me hand- 
somer than I am? Why, this 
picture is terrible. I look like a 
great, funny rat! Why did you 
give me such a sharp nose — and 
just see that long neck! My eye is 
too small — and my ears look like 
pancakes. Oh, I am furious!”’ 

I am furious, too,’”’ Mrs. 
Goose told her. ‘Here I have 
worked so hard to make a picture 
of you, and I was so happy finding 
out that I was an artist —” 

“And I am not happy, finding 
out that you are a bad friend,” 
wailed Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘My feel- 
ings are hurt — and I am going 
straight home,” and she dashed 
out of the door, leaving Mrs. Goose 
with her bill wide open, all ready 
to say something else. 

That was how Old Lady Owl 
found her, a few minutes later, 
when she came in to call. 

“Whatever is the matter with 
you?” she asked. ‘You look all 
done up about something.” 

“T have just had a bad surprise,” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

Then Old Lady Owl saw the 
picture. ‘Why,’ she said,’’what 
have you been doing here?” 

“I have just found out that I am 
an artist,’ announced Mrs. Goose. 
“Look; you recognize it, don’t 
you?” 

“IT am afraid I don’t.” Old 
Lady Owl stared at the portrait, 
with big yelloweyes. ‘Whois this 
rat? He doesn’t live here in .Ani- 
maltown, does he?’’ 

Then Mrs. Goose burst into sobs. 

“Oh, it was bad enough not to 
have Mrs. Squirrel recognize her- 
self,”’ she cried. when you 
say it isa rat, too...” 


*“Oh, is this supposed to be Mrs. 
Squirrel?” 

Mrs. Goose sobbed even louder. 
**Ves!”’ 

“And you say she didn’t 
recognize herself?” 

*“No, and she was furious .. .” 

Old Lady Owl thought for a 
minute. Then she said, ‘Mrs. 
Goose, I really can’t blame Mrs. 
Squirrel for being a little put out, 
if this was meant to be a picture 
of her. Here, let me hold it up 
to the wall. Now, do you really 
think it looks like her?” 

Mrs. Goose looked through her 
tears, and blinked. ‘“‘No, I guess 
it doesn’t . . . And it is not pretty, 
either. But what shall I do about 
it? She went right home. She 
said her feelings were hurt.” 

“We must fix that,” said Old 
Lady Owl, putting the portrait 
face down on the table. ‘‘Now go 
over to your blue-framed mirror 
over the sink and fix yourself up. 
There are tears all over your 
cheeks — and a pinfeather on your 
bill.” 

Mrs.. Goose went, and dabbed 
at her eyes with a green hander- 
chief. Then she stopped, and said, 
‘*‘Wait! I am getting an idea!”’ 

Old Lady Owl waited, hoping 
it was not another crazy one. 

**As I was looking into my mirror 
here I thought, why not wrap this 
up and give it to Mrs. Squirrel? 
The mirror, I mean. I will write 
on a card; ‘Look at this, Mrs. 
Squirrel, and see how pretty you 
are!’ 

“Why, that is a wonderful idea! 
Do it right away...” said Old 
Lady Owl. 

Mrs. Squirrel was sitting on her 
little sofa sewing, when Mrs. Goose 
arrived at her house. She was 
biting off the thread with quick 
snaps of her small white teeth. 

Mrs. Goose was a little afraid 
to speak to her, at first. Then 
she whispered, “Here, I have 
brought you a present!”’ 

Mrs. Squirrel looked at the 
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Who is this rat, asked old Lady Owl. 


square, flat thing. “I don’t want 
it,” she said, ‘“tand you ought to 
know that! I saw enough of it 
over at your house!”’ 

Mrs. Goose gulped . . . ““But it is 
not the drawing I made of you! 
Please read the card, first . . .” 

Mrs. Squirrel read it out loud, 
‘*“Look at this and see how pretty 
you are.” 

She jumped right to her feet. 
*"Now I know it is the portrait, and 
you are just trying to play a joke 
on 

Then Mrs. Goose tore the paper 
off and held the mirror up before 
her friend’s brown face. 

“Why, it really is a present!” 
Mrs. Squirrel looked surprised. 
“It is that mirror from over your 
sink, isn’t it? You don’t want to 
give me that, do you?” 

*“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Goose. ‘“Be- 
cause your feelings were hurt.” 

“Well, they are not hurt any 
more,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Goose...” 

When Mrs. Goose got home she 
put away the pencil and crayons 
and threw the Animaltown news- 
paper into-the fire, because it was 
there that she had first got the 
unfortunate idea about being an 
artist. 

Then she tore up the picture of 
Mrs. Squirrel, and put that in the 
fire, too! 


SILVER DRUMSTICKS 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
Pitter patter, pitter patter, 
Little drops of rain 
Like silver drumsticks falling fast, 


On the window pane. 


They beat against the window sill; 
Like drums they gaily play — 
The rain a all are on parade, 


Today’s a 


liday! 
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The Sunbeam’s Surprise 


EVE CUMMINGS 


EAVENS, it’s six o’clock 
and Sammy Brown isn’t awake 
yet,” exclaimed Mrs. Sunbeam 
to her daughters as she began 
polishing each one of them with a 
piece of cloud-fluff. 

“We must wake him up,” Mrs. 
Sunbeam went on in her sunbeamy 
voice. ‘Today is Saturday and 
Sammy must help his father on the 
farm.” 

Mrs. Sunbeam pulled off another 
piece of fluffy white cloud, and 
polished the last one of her little 
Sunbeams. Then they all hur- 
ried to Sammy’s house. 

“Look! The shades are still 
down in Sammy’s room.” The 
brightest Sunbeam daughter whis- 
pered gayly. “I will push myself 
right through and make the room 
so bright that Sammy will wake 
up.” 

“And I,” laughed the warmest 
Sunbeam, ‘‘will lay on his coverlet 
until he’s too warm to sleep any 
longer on this lovely day.” 

““Yes,”” agreed Mrs. Sunbeam, 
“and all of you other twinkling 
daughters must dance about Sam- 
my’s room. Then he will want to 
hurry and get his work done so 
that he can run and play out in the 
meadow.” 

So the Sunbeams did just what 
they said they would and 
Sammy Brown woke up. 

“Oh dear,”’ whined Sammy, try- 
ing to rub the brightest Sunbeam 
out of his sleepy eyes. ‘The sun 
is shinning.” 

Then Sammy pulled the coverlet 
up over his eyes and shut out the 
light. But he couldn’t go back to 
sleep — not with that Sunbeam 
lying across the coverlet; making 
him so warm and uncomfortable. 

dear,’’ Sammy whined again 
as he flung off the coverlet and got 
out of bed. He put on his red 
checked shirt and blue overalls. 
Then, still whining and grumbling, 
Sammy went down to breakfast. 
The Sunbeams were already in the 
kitchen when Sammy sat down 
at the table. But though they 
danced and twinkled and frolicked 
about the room, Sammy didn’t 


even smile... Not once. 

He just looked at his mother who 
was humming merrily as_ she 
cooked his breakfast, and com- 
plained, ‘““Oh dear. I wish it was 
raining. If it was raining father 


would put on his boots anddothe us 


work himself, and I could stay in- 
doors and play.” 

“Why Sammy,” Mrs. Brown 
said cheerfully, ‘I’m sure you don’t 
really mean that. Don’t you like 
to help father feed the chickens and 
rake the garden and — Why just 
look at all those little Sunbeams 
waiting for you to come out with 
them. It’s a lovely day.” 

“No it isn’t,” said Sammy. 
wish it was raining.”’ 

Of course the Sunbeams heard 
Sammy’s complaints, but they just 
winked at each other as if to say, 
‘““He’s just sleepy. After he’s 
eaten that good breakfast he’ll be 
more cheerful.” 

But after breakfast Sammy was 
still grumbling. He was grum- 
bling so much that his mother had 
almost to push him out of the 
kitchen door. Sammy’s feet shuf- 
fled to the red barn where his 
father was cleaning. 

“It’s a beautiful day,” his father 
told him. “Just look at the sun 
shining on you.” 

“T hate the old sun,” said 
Sammy pouting his face until it 
looked like a _ wrinkled prune. 
“If the sun wasn’t shining I 
wouldn’t have to work.”’ 

Mr. Brown laughed, ‘‘You’re 
just sleepy, son. No one can stay 
so grumpy in this sunshine.” 

But though the whole family of 
Sunbeams shone as brightly as they 
could, Sammy went about his 
work with a frown. He frowned 
and grumbled all day long. 

At last even Mrs. Sunbeam 
grew tired of listening to Sammy, 
so she called all her little Sunbeam 
daughters together and they went 
back to the sky. 

“IT am disgusted with Sammy 
Brown,” she told her daughters, as 
she let down her dark-cloud cur- 
tains, and her voice was not so 
sunbeamy as usual. 


“Yes,” agreed the little Sun- 
beams, ‘‘Anyone who complains as 
much as Sammy ought to be pun- 
ished.” 

will punish him,” decided 
Mrs. Sunbeam. ‘Tomorrow we 
will keep the dark-cloud curtains 
down all day long. We will not 
shine a single minute.” 

“But that will not punish Sam- 
my,” cried the Sunbeams. ‘“That’s 
just what he wants. He wants it 
to be dark and rainy. He hates 
Mrs. Sunbeam just smiled. Then 
she turned on her wind-fan to keep 
cool while she and her daughters 
slept. ‘‘We will see,” she said 
mysteriously. 

Down on the farm, Sammy’s 
father looked up at the dark clouds 
that Mrs. Sunbeam had let down. 
The cold wind from her wind-fan 
struck him in the face and he 
shivered. 

‘*“You had better go in, Sammy,” 
said Mr. Brown. “I don’t want 
you to catch cold.” 

Indoors, Sammy found his 
mother putting sandwiches in the 
red, white, and blue, picnic basket. 
He laughed excitedly. He had 
been such a crosspatch all day that 
he had forgotten all about the pic- 
nic at the beach tomorrow. Sam- 
my loved more than anything else 
to romp with his father in the 
white waves and eat lunch under 
the trees in the grove. 

After supper Sammy went to bed 
cheerfully, thinking of all the 
things he would do at the beach 
tomorrow. Oh, tomorrow was go- 
ing to be a wonderful day! 

The next morning Sammy just 
opened one eye and JUMP! He 
was out of bed. There was no 
need of anyone waking him up 
today. 

Then Sammy ran to the window 
and Zip! Up went the shade to let 
in the Sunbeams — but — there — 
weren’t — any — sunbeams — at 

Sammy listened. Pitter-Pat — 
Pitter-Pat! Yes, it was rain. Dark 
and rainy on a picnic day! Why, 
they couldn’t have a picnic at all! 

Sammy’s heart was just a big 
lump in his throat as he dressed 
for church and went down to 
breakfast. ‘It’s raining,” gulped 
Sammy to his father, who was sit- 
ting at the table. 

Mr. Brown looked up. 
aren’t you glad, Sammy?” 


‘Yes, 
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“Glad! Oh father we can’t go 
on the picnic in the rain can we?” 

‘Picnic? Of course not,” an- 
swered Sammy’s father calmly, 
‘*‘But I mean you’re glad that it’s 
raining aren’t you? Yesterday 
you were wishing for rain — re- 
member?” 

Sammy thought hard a moment. 
He had wished it would rain — 
yesterday. But today — “Oh, I 
do want to go on our picnic!”’ he 
cried. ‘‘Where is the sun any- 
way?” 

Mrs. Brown set a blue bowl of 
cereal before Sammy. “If I was 
the sun, I don’t think I’d ever shine 
again — Not after the way you 
complained about me yesterday.” 

Sammy ate his breakfast slowly, 
his eyes on the steady gray rain 
outside the window. I said I 
hated the Sunbeams because I 
didn’t want to do my share of the 
work, thought Sammy. And — 
and, why the Sunbeams were 
really doing me a good turn, be- 
cause if it had rained yesterday 


we wouldn’t be able to go on the 
picnic today anyway. Dad 
wouldn’t have been able to get all 
the work done by himself -— and 
so we would have to do it today. 

*“T’m sorry I grumbled, father. 
I guess I just didn’t want to help 
you with the farm work,” said 
Sammy, truthfully. 

“The work has to be done, son,”’ 
his father told him gently, ‘‘and 
it’s always easier to do when the 
sun shines inside of you, as well as 
outside.” 

“Yes,” said Sammy, “I see that 
— now.” 

It was at that moment that Mrs. 
Sunbeam, herself, peeked into the 
kitchen to see how Sammy was 
standing his punishment. 

“T’ll never grumble about hav- 
ing to work again,” Sammy was 
saying — and then he spied Mrs. 
Sunbeam at the window. 

“Why — there’s the sun,” he 
laughed — and then he stopped — 
for Mrs. Sunbeam had already 
scooted back above her dark-cloud 
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curtains. But Sammy forced him- 
self to smile. He wasn’t going to 
grumble about anything again. 

Back above the dark-cloud cur- 
tains Mrs. Sunbeam watched Sam- 
my and his family go to church. 
When they were inside, she called 
her little Sunbeams. ‘Hurry,” 
she commanded, ‘and help me 
raise these curtains. Sammy has 
stopped being a complainer — and 
I think he’ll be very glad to see us 
to-day.” 

So by the time Sammy came 
from church the dark-cloud cur- 
tains had disappeared. All the 
Sunbeams were polished brighter 
than ever and were busy drying 
the wet grass. 

“Oh look,” laughed Sammy 
when he saw what the Sunbeams 
were doing. ‘The Sunbeams have 
surprised us!”’ 

“They certainly have,” said Mr. 
Brown, ‘“‘Now we can go on our 
picnic, after all’’. 

And what fun Sammy had on 
THAT picnic. 


Rusty Entertains Company 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


lRusry , the woodchuck, decided 
one fine, late-summer day that he 
would like to have a new house all 
for himself. He had been living 
with his father and mother and his 
brothers and sisters in the big 
house which his father had made. 
When he was a very small wood- 
chuck he had thought it was fun 
to run about in the cool dark pas- 
sageways but as he grew larger he 
became bolder and finally climbed 
through the narrow hall and found 
himself at the front door. Here he 
perched on a great pile of earth and 
looked about. It was a warm 
spring day. Rusty blinked at the 
bright sunshine and then took a 
few steps away from the hole in 
the green grass. He had never 
seen anything so beautiful before. 
Carefully he nibbled a stalk of 
grass. It was goodtoeat. Every 
day after that Rusty spent the 
most of his time in the fields 
where he found many good green 
things to eat. He grew big and 
fat and now in late summer he was 


full grown and he wanted a house 
of his own. 

He knew just where he wanted 
to have his house. There was a 
corner under the fence where the 
ground was soft and damp and 
where it would be easy to dig but 
best of all it was not far from the 
farmer’s garden where Rusty found 
many good green things to eat. 

Rusty did not need to hire an 
architect to help him plan his 
house for he knew just how it 
should be built. He would make 
it just like his father had made his 
house and, although Rusty did not 
know it, that would be like all the 
woodchucks all over the world 
made their houses. 

Rusty did not need to hire a car- 
penter or a mason or an electrician. 
He would not have any light in his 
house. He did not have to go to 
the store and buy a hammer and a 
saw and some nails. Nor did he 
need any boards or bricks. Rusty 
was going to dig his house and it 
would be called a burrow. He 


knew how to dig. He had long 
shovel-like claws. With them he 
loosened the earth and then car- 
ried it to the door and piled it 
there. By the time his house 
was done there was a large pile 
of earth in front of it. 

At first Rusty dug almost 
straight down, making a narrow 
hall, just wide enough to crawl 
through easily. Then he dug the 
real house. It was large and com- 
fortable. There was a wide hall 
with many openings which led 
into different rooms. Most of 
these rooms had doors which 
opened outdoors but they did not 
have large piles of earth in front 
of them. One room Rusty fixed 
better than the rest. It was the 
largest room in the house and here 
he made a nest to sleep in. He 
carried dry leaves and grass until 
he had a fine soft bed. 

When his house was done Rusty 
was hungry and tired. He went 
to the field and garden and ate 
and ate and ate. He felt sleepy. 
It was September now and Rusty 
did not like the cool mornings and 
evenings and he was so sleepy. 
He crawled into the nice nest he 
had made; curled up into a ball 
and went to sleep. 
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Rusty had been sleeping a long 
time when his company came. 
The snow was thick on the ground 
and the wind wascold. There was 
little food to be found in the woods 
or fields and all the small animals 
were seeking shelter from the 
storm. There was a_ hurried 
scratching at the heap of earth 
near Rusty’s front door, a furry 
head was thrust through the open- 
ing and Bunny Rabbit made his 
way down the narrow hall into the 
more roomy space below. Here 
it was warm and dry. Bunny lay 
down and slept. Later other rab- 
bits came stumbling in to seek 
shelter. Bewildered field mice 
tumbled down the steep hall. 
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There was room for them all in the 
big house Rusty had built. They 
were quiet guests. Some of them 
came often while others stayed 
for a short time and then made 
their way back to the snowy fields 
to seek for food. Rusty slept 
through it all and never knew that 
he had entertained so many guests 
in his big new house. 

When spring came Rusty awoke, 
stretched himself and trotted to 
the door of his house where he 
perched on the pile of earth and 
sniffed the warm air. Then he 
ran away to see if there were any 
fresh green vegetables growing in 
the farmer’s garden. Rusty was 
hungry after his long sleep. 


AUDIENCE 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When Mother reads aloud to me 
I like to sit beside her knee; 


So first I get a cushion, or 
Sometimes I sit on the floor. 


Of course, when Mother reads a 
book 


With pictures, I just look and 
look. 


But if it’s not the picture kind 
I never ever really mind 


Because I’m happy as can be 
When Mother reads aloud to me. 


The Sea Is Salty 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


(Hares Aloysius Wiggles- 
worth Brown, Wiggles for short, 
lived in a tiny white cottage near 
the sea. Every day his mother 
took him to the beach to play, and 
he always had lots of fun. He 
made castles and forts, he found 
long curly ribbons of shiny green 
seaweed and lovely shells, and. he 
waded in the shallow water. 

There was one thing, however, 

that always puzzled him. The 
sea was salty, and no one could 
tell him the reason. He asked his 
father and his mother, and his 
uncles and his aunts. Even his 
grandfather who was very old and 
knew almost every thing, just 
scowled and answered, ‘Because 
it 
. Now one day when Wiggles was 
playing on the shore, he decided 
to do a little investigating.for him- 
self. So he waded out until the 
water was to his knees, then to his 
waist, then to his armpits, and 
suddenly he found himself swim- 
ming down the sea lane to where 
Mr. Porpoise was splashing about 
on top of the waves. 

Mr. Porpoise was doing tail- 
springs and somersaults, both 
backward and forward, and the 
most bee-you-ti-ful cartwheels. 

“Mr. Porpoise!” shouted Wig- 
gles. ‘Stop a minute!” 


But Mr. Porpoise was having 
too much fun to stop. 

Porpoise!’”’ shouted Wig- 
gles again, this time right into Mr. 
Porpoise’s ear. ‘Why is the sea 
salty?” 

Mr. Porpoise stopped just long 
enough to say, ‘‘Why-er-er be- 
cause 

Wiggles knew that Mr. Porpoise 
didn’t know, and so he swam away. 

He swam and swam until finally 
he came to the rocky cave where 
Mr. Lobster lived. 

‘**He’s the oldest fish in the sea,” 
said Wiggles to himself. ‘He 
should know why the sea is salty, 
if anyone does.” 

‘*“Mr. Lobster!”’ called Wiggles. 
**Mr. Lobster!” 

Mr. Lobster looked out from the 
door of his rocky cave. 

Lobster,” asked Wiggles 
eagerly, “‘will you please tell me 
why the sea is salty?” 

Mr. Lobster waved his claws and 
rolled his beady little eyes, and 
then he replied in a very solemn 
voice, ‘““The sea is salty, Wiggles, 
because —”’ 

“Oh!” said Wiggles, and he 
swam right on. He knew that 
Mr. Lobster didn’t know either. 
He swam and swam until he came 
to where the great big whale 
lived. 


“The whale,” said he to himself, 
“is the biggest creature in the sea. 
Besides he travels everywhere. 
He must know why the sea is 
salty.” 

“Mr. Whale, 
shouted Wiggles. 

The great big whale was so busy 


Mr. Whale!” 


blowing bubbles that he didn’t. 


hear Wiggles. Then the small 
pilot fish who was swimming be- 
side Mr. Whale’s right ear, shouted 
to him, and Mr. Whale stopped. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked 
crossly. 

He was cross because he never 
likes to be interrupted when he 
is blowing bubbles. 

But Wiggles wasn’t the least bit 
afraid. Mr. Whale never hurts 
any one. ‘Mr. Whale, why is the 
sea salty?’ he asked all in one 
breath. 

Then just as Mr. Whale was 
clearing his throat to answer, the 
little pilot fish whispered some- 
thing into his right ear, and Mr. 
Whale didn’t say because for the 
pilot fish told him what to say. 

And because Mr. Whale didn’t 
say because Wiggles thought he was 
very wise. He really isn’t though. 
It’s the little pilot fish who al- 
ways swims at his right ear and 
tells him which way to go who is 
wise. 

“Go and ask the Old Man of the 
Sea,” said Mr. Whale. 

So Wiggles swam away. He 
swam and swam through schools of 
pretty fish, through gardens of 
bright flowers and through forests 
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of piny spiny seaweed trees. He 
thought he’d never get to the Old 
Man. ‘The way was so long, but 
he kept right on swimming. 

At last he heard a booming 
noise that sounded just like thun- 
der. It echoed and re-echoed 
through the caverns of the deep 
blue sea. Then the booming 
stopped, and there was a grinding 
and a grating and a swishing noise. 

Wiggles had come to the end of 
his long journey, and there right 
before him was a little old man no 
bigger than Wiggles’ thumb. He 
was chopping off huge white blocks 
from great shiny mountains with 
an axe as big as he was himself. 

*“Old Man, Old Man of the Sea!”’ 
cried Wigzles. 

The old man was too busy to 
stop, so he went right on working. 
He chopped off another giant 
block, and rolled and pushed and 
pulled it until finally he got it into 
a big machine. Then he pressed a 
button, and the machine ground 
and chopped and grated, and out 
of it trickled a sparkling white 
stream. 

“Old Man of the Sea!” shouted 
Wiggles again. ‘Why is the sea 
salty?” 

The little old man stopped, and 
pushed back his seagreen hat, and 


with his elbows hitched up his 
seabrown pants. He looked Wig- 
gles over from top to toe, and then 
he laid his finger alongside his 
little turned-up-nose, like this, and 
whispered something in Wiggles’ 
ear so softly that Wiggles almost 
didn’t hear it. But he did. 

Then the little old man threw 
back his head and slapped both 
hands on his knees, and laughed 
and laughed and laughed. And 
Wiggles slapped both hands on his 
knees and threw back his head and 
laughed and laughed so hard that 
he split his little red sunsuit. Then 
he swam away, still chuckling to 
himself. 

He swam to Mr. Whale, and he 
whispered something into the ear 
of the pilot fish, who whispered it 
into the right ear of the whale. 

Mr. Whale just grunted like 
this, ““Humph,” and went right on 
blowing bubbles as if he had always 
known why the sea is salty. 

Then Wiggles swam to Mr. 
Lobster, and whispered something 
to him, Mr. Lobster rolled his 
beady little eyes, and shook his 
claws solemnly at Wiggles. Even 
though he is very old, Mr. Lobster 
has never learned to take a joke. 

Then Wiggles swam to Mr. Por- 
poise, and told him his secret. 
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Mr. Porpoise stopped in the middle 
of a tailflip and listened. Then 
he laughed and finished his stunt. 

really doesn’t care,” 
thought Wiggles to himself. 
he cares about is playing on top 
of the waves all day long.” 

Then Wiggles swam for home, 
and all the time he kept thinking 
of how much wiser he was than any 
oneelse. - 

He was just pulling himself out 
of the water onto the beach when 
he looked up and saw his mother 
smiling at him. She was helping 
him and saying, “Come on, Wig- 
gles, you’ve had a nice nap. Now 
we must hurry home. It’s going 
to rain.” 

“The sea is salty —’” began 
Wiggles sleepily. 

Dear, it is,’”’ agreed his 
mother gently. 

“The sea is salty —’’ said Wig- 
gles again. 

And then he began to cry, for 
try as hard as he could he couldn’t 
remember what the Old Man of the 
Sea had whispered to him. And 
since he couldn’t remember, no 
one would ever believe he had 
known why the sea is salty and had 
forgotten. They would think he 
had been dreaming, and of course 
he had. 


A Doll Alive 


MABEL DOYLE 


Conn ING elfin creatures 
lived in the acorns that swung from 
The Oak that late summer night. 
At dusk they snapped open the 
secret doors in the crisp, brown 
shells and floated down on silken 
parachutes by twos, by threes, by 
dozens — snowflakes drifting 
through the soft blackness. 

They folded the ’chutes on the 
grass and snapped them into neat 
packs on their backs. Then the 
games began. Follow the Leader 
was first. 

Lit, the leader, cried as he ran, 
“Over the grass blade, under the 
grass blade, sit in an acorn cup, 
stand on your head till your face 
is red, and jump on the top of a 
leaf. Run till you reach this big, 
white stone and climb to —.”’ 

Three quick steps up the “‘stone”’ 


brought Lit to a surprise stop. 

“Pipe my wiggin-wee!”’ exclaimed 
he. unyielding:stone is this, 
but the soft body of a man’s own 
child.” 

“Skip out!”’ ordered watchdog, 
Kay, “‘it will never do to be caught 
here by even so small a child as 
this!”’ 

Kay’s men obeyed. 

“But stay!” cried Lit. 
quite dead, I think.”’ 

*““Dead! Ah-a-a, Ah-a-a-a-ah!”’ 
chorused the gang, skipping back, 
surrounding it. 

shall see, we shall see,” 
puffed little Doc Locke. He 
climbed over the toes, ran over the 
leg, and sat in the middle of its 
chest. 

“It does not breathe, and I 


nounce it dead,”’ said little Doc 


Locke. He jumped to the ground 
with a thud. 
“What ashame!” said a 


sprightly elf. ‘How bad to have 
to lie so still on a summer’s night 
like this.” 

‘I wish it were not dead;”’ said a 
little one, “‘it’s such a tiny child, 
I'd like it for a friend.”’ 

“A friend! A friend!’’ shouted 
every elftoaman. ‘“Let’s take it 
to the water witch and ask her to 
bring it back to life. Then this 
child could sit in the tree and sing 
us to sleep as our acorns sway with 
the wind.” 

“But how couid we take this 
heavy thing to where the water 
witch lives?”’ asked Practical Pate. 
**Her pool is half as far as the jump 
we made from the top of the tree 
to the ground.” 

“We'll get the spiders to help,” 
insisted Lit. ‘‘Run, each of you, 
and call them together. Tele- 


can’t hear its heart, so I pro-» phone them over their silken webs! 
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Pluck the ends of the strings until 
they answer!”’ 

They ran—a hundred acorn 
elfins to pluck a hundred strings. 
A hundred spiders came to sit in 
rows and rows and listen to Lit’s 
plea. 

‘*‘We’re in need of help. ’Twill 
take your very best effort, but I 
think it can be done. We need a 
bridge of silk to reach from this 
old oak to the lily pool. It must 
be wide enough to take us eight 
abreast and strong enough to bear 
the weight of all of us and of this 
dear child of man who lies beneath 
the Oak. It is dead. The Lily 
Witch can bring it back to life, 
we think.” 

Circling The Oak for a mighty 
bridge head, the spiders began to 
stretch the strong, glistening 
threads — back and forth, back 
and forth, leaving a smooth, white 
way from The Oak to the pool’s 
edge. Just above the ground it 
was, and beautiful and strong. 
The moon came up and lighted it, 
swinging there from the tree to the 
rim of the lily pool. 

‘*““Now,” ordered Lit, “eight at 
each foot, eight at her head, and 
twenty at each side! Some must 
hold her dress from the ground, 
and some must carry her curls. 
To your places! Up she goes to the 
bridge. Up, up! Oh-ho! There! 
There she lies!”’ 

They slid her down the smooth 
bridge of silk while the spiders 
raced beside them to wave good-by 
when they saw their work well 
done. 

The acorn elves laid the doll on 
the stone at the edge of the pool, 
then they ran to kneel at its round 
rim and — a row of brown heads 
saw a row of brown heads below 
in the water of the pool. 

And there was a white face, too, 
just underneath the water by the 
side of the largest lily. The lily 
was no whiter than the witch’s 
waxen face—for it was she — 
and its center was no more yellow 
than her hair. Her voice had a 
gurgling, bubbling sound as she 
spoke. 

“Tonight, what do you want?” 

‘““We,” began one, and then the 
‘““We-e-e-e-e-e-eh!”” ran down the 
row of round faces to the very end. 

“Sh!” hissed Lit. ‘‘Let me say.” 

“‘We’ve brought a child to you 
— the smallest ever seen, but she 


is dead. Old Doc Locke has said» 
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she is. We know that you can 
tell us how to bring her back to 
life. We'd keep her safe, and love 
her so, and hope that she would 
sing us to sleep sometimes as we 
rock in our acorn homes. Won’t 
you tell us what to do, just please?’’ 

Some bubbles arose; the face re- 
plied, ‘“‘No child of man could be 
so small as that. 
magic skin that you have found. 
But if you wish to give it life, hear 
well what I shall say. There is a 
cave in yonder wood beyond the 
cliff of stone. It is the cave of my 
good friend, the King of the Drum. 
He’s always there when the moon 
is full and can give life to things. 
Take the doll to him along the way 
that I shall describe to you.” 

“Go straight up the end of the 
cliff and out across the rim. Then 
follow the path through the birchen 
wood. At the end you'll find the 
cave with the ‘‘Abracadabra”’ door. 
Beyond this door in a room with 
a limitless roof, sits the King of the 
Drum. Do not say a word when 
you go in but lay the doll on the 
drum and wait.” 

The face was gone. It was there 
again. ‘And I will make the doll 
as light as the pollen from my lilies 
so that you may carry it there.” 

When the elfins said, ‘I thank 
you, Witch,” there was only a lily 
below in the pool. 

They sprang to their feet and 
ran to the doll. Now she was so 
light that they could carry her 
upon their heads—a_ hundred 
heads for a bed for a doll! 

Once at the top of the cliff, they 
marched in rows along the edge. 
Tiny trumpets sprang up like a 
hedge ‘on each side and blared out 
a joyful march. The trumpets 
shone in the moonlight, the white 
dress glowed, and the little brown 
men looked dark in the shadows 
as they walked in time to the tune. 
The trumpets sank down again as 
the parade stepped into the wood. 

There each tree raised its limbs 
to form the strings of a harp. Such 
sweet music came from these harps 
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Mary Lou 


Went to the Zoo 
To see the baby monk there. 
She said to me, 
“Oh, glory be! 
I’m glad it isn’t me there!” 


It is a doll with us 


that the parade went on tiptoe to 
hear it. The doll floated higher, 
and the elves holding on — not to 
lose her — were carried above the 
trees. When the music died out, 
they all came down at the door of 
the cave of the King of the Drum. 

‘**Ah, here is the door,”’ cried Lit, 
“but the latch is far too high for 
“How did the witch tell us to 
get in?” inquired a little one. 

*“No way that I can think,” said 
Lit. ‘‘We’ll knock.”’ 

They knocked. 

No answer came. 

“We'll pound,” said Kay. 

They pounded all together — a 
hundred strong. The cave re- 
echoed and rolled with the sound, 
but the door stayed fast shut. 

The tiniest one sat among the 
curls of the doll there on the door- 
step of the cave. 

He sighed, “It was an ‘Abra- 
cadabra’ door she —”’ 

Ah! The magic word! The door 

opened with a rush of wind that 
drew them all inside the room of 
stone. Bare walls went up and 
on and on to be lost sight of in the 
space and gloom. The floor was 
round and in its center was a drum 
as round as it and half as big. 
- In the center of this great drum 
sat the King on his crossed feet. 
He held his drumsticks straight 
over his shoulders, and his head 
stretched up toward the highest 
gloom. He was asstill as the walls 
about him. 

“Perhaps he is stone,”’ thought 
Lit, but he remembered the words 
of the witch and spoke not a word. 
By signs he ordered them to lift 
the doll to the drum. The cave 
echoed the sip, slip, slither of their 
feet as they did. 

The electrified King sprang a 
foot above the drum. His feet 
came down on the booming top 
with a tap-tack, tic-tack, rat-a- 
tat-a, tic-tack. He stopped as he 
danced and the sticks in his hands 
went twice as fast as his feet. 

The sound rolled up in a mass 
to the gloom over his head and 
filled the room full of the roar and 
the roll and the tremble of it all. 
The elfins fell to the floor with their 
bare arms over their ears. 

Then Lit felt a touch as light as 
a glance, looked up, and saw a 
walking, breathing doll. 

She whispered, “Shall we go, 
Little Ones, shall we go? I live!” 
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They all went to work and picked up every scrap they could find. 


Billy and the Candy Shop 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


inty was very much trou- 
bled. He had heard Mrs. Jones 
say she did wish the candy shop 
would be moved to another place 
because the children went there to 
buy candy and then unwrapped it 
and threw the papers in the street 
and made everything look untidy. 

Billy didn’t want the candy shop 
moved, you may be sure, for he 
loved to go there every day. He 
wasn’t allowed to go off the block 
by himself. If the candy shop 
moved, where could he go to spend 
his pennies? 

How could Mrs. Jones make the 
shop go? Maybe she’d tell the 
policeman to send it off. 

Billy thought and thought. At 
last he decided to ask the police- 
man about it himself. He knew 
the policeman very well. Some- 


times he’d walk with him to the 
corner. 

So next time he saw him, he 
said, ‘“Mr. Shannon, are you going 
to move the candy shop away? 
I don’t want you to.”’ 

*““Move the candy shop!” said 
the policeman, very much sur- 
prised. ‘Why, Billy, why should I 
move the candy shop?” 

*‘Because,”’ answered Billy, ‘‘the 
children throw the candy papers 
all over the sidewalk and they 
blow in the yards and make them 
dirty, and Mrs. Jones thinks the 
shop oughtn’t to be on our street.” 

“Well, well,” said the policeman, 
“I see. There is a lot of paper ly- 
ing round. Maybe if you young- 
sters would pick it all up, Mrs. 
Jones wouldn’t mind letting the 
candy shop stay.” 
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A paper salvage story especially 


appropriate at this time when 
the saving of waste paper is a 
vital necessity in carrying on 


the war. 


Billy ran right off to get Kent 
and Jimmy and Jack and Dale to 
help clean up the street. They 
were all glad to work, for they all 
wanted the candy shop to stay. 

“ll get my daddy’s waste 
basket to put the scraps in,” said 
Kent. 

“I guess that won’t hold them 
all,” said Dale. ‘‘We’d better get 
a big clothes basket.” 

“I can haul the basket on my 
express wagon,” said Billy. 

“The man in the park picks up 
scraps with a pointed stick,” said 
Jack. 

‘*‘Ah!” laughed Jimmy, ‘“‘that’s 
so he won’t have to bend down so 
far. We don’t have to bend like 
that, so we don’t have to have any 
sticks.” 

So they all went to work and 
picked up every scrap they could 
find on the sidewalk and in the 
gutters and out in the street. 

Then, when everything was nice 
and clean, they looked in the yards 
and when they saw any scraps, 
they rang the doorbell and asked 
the people if they might pick 
them up. 

When the basket was packed 
full, Mrs. Jones saw them. She 
was greatly pleased. 

Then she said, “Now we can 
have a salvage party. Come here 
after school today and we’ll smooth 
out the papers and pack them into 
a nice bundle for your paper 
drive.” They all came to the 
party, and what fun they had too. 

‘*Let’s pick up the papers every 
day,” said Billy, as they were 
leaving, ‘“‘and keep our street nice 
and clean’’. 

Jack was a little older than the 
other boys. He thought a minute 
and then he said, ‘“‘I guess the best 
way would be not to throw the 
candy papers down at all. We 
could keep them in our pockets 
till we get home and then we can 
each make little salvage bundles 
of our own.” 
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The Little Penguins Learn 
to Fish 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


“‘Eeeeeee!”” cried the penguin 
twins in their high treble. Which 
meant “‘We want something to 
eeeeeeat!”’ 

Mother Penguin let first one and 
then the other reach down her 
throat for the shrimp meat she had 
ready for the tiny creatures. At 
this stage the baby birds were 
round and fat, and their coats were 
of soft gray down. And even 
though it was warm for the South 
Pole, they crept as far as they 
could beneath their mother’s wings 
when night came. The trouble 
was, these wings were only flippers, 
meant for swimming, not flying, 
though they were covered with oily 
feathers. 

The little fellows grew fast, 
though. Mealtime seemed to 
come about every twenty min- 
utes, and at last it kept both 
Mother and Father so busy catch- 
ing fish and feeding them that they 
hardly had time for their own 
meals. 

And the same was true of the 
entire penguin colony. It had 
got so that when the big penguins 
came home from a fishing trip, 
they would find about two dozen 


babies all squealing “‘Eeeeeee!”” and 
waving their flippers for attention. 

If only the youngsters knew 
how to swim! Then they could 
catch their own suppers. For the 
sea was full of little fish. So 
Father Penguin talked it over with 
other penguin fathers, and at last 
they laid a plan. First the loose 
stones and sea weed had to be 
cleared out of the way, so that the 
babies could get down to the shore. 

Then one sunshiny afternoon 
they led the little folks down to 
the water. ‘‘Now, chicks,” said 
Father Penguin, “swimming is 
kind of like flying under water. 
You just go it as hard as you can 
with your flippers, and—but wait 
and see!”’ 

The fathers picked a shallow 
tide pool, though, that wasn’t deep 
enough for even the baby pen- 
guins to drown in. And Father 
Penguin was elected teacher of the 
whole kindergarten. The little 
ones stood in a semicircle and 
craned their necks to see, as he 
waded in. 

“Watch, now!” he bade them. 
And with that, Father Penguin 
just let himself fall slowly forward 


They craned their necks to see. 


on the water. When he lay with 
his chest in the tide pool, he 
stretched out his feet till he lay in a 
straight line from the tip of his 
beak to the tip of his black tail. 

Now he began swinging his 
flippers forward and backward, 
forward and backward. That sent 
him sliding aross the pool. And 
when he got to the other side, he 
turned by thrusting one foot out 
to steer by. 

*““Now come,” he told his own 
twins, who stood shivering with 
excitement. 

At first they wouldn’t move. 
Then they saw some little pink 
fish in the tide pool and began their 
‘‘Eeeeeee! Eeeeeee!”’ 

“All right,” motioned Father 
Penguin, “if you want to eat, just 
come and get it!”’ 

Now one of the twins came 
nearer. ‘Come on,” said his 
father, throwing himself down 
again in the flat dive. The first 
twin did the same. And the other 
twin, seeing her brother had come 
to no harm, joined them in the 
water. Then, as Father Penguin 
led off again across the pool, the 
twins stretched out and began 
splashing as hard as they could 
swing their flippers. And the first 
thing they knew, they were catch- 
ing the tiny pink fish in their bills. 

Some of the other penguin chicks 
tried it too, and some decided they 
had better wait till another day. 
Soon the tide pool was churned to 
foam by the diving, racing little 
penguins, who squealed with fright 
and fun. But soon the little pink 
fish were either all eaten or else 
they were frightened away. And 
*‘Eeeeeee!”’ the kindergarten squeal- 
ed for its supper. 

Father and Mother Penguin and 
the other penguin parents decided 
they would now have to teach the 
youngsters to swim in the big 
ocean. For that’s where the most 
fish were. But next day, when 
they tried it, the little penguins 
would just follow a big wave down 
the beach, then race for shore as 
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the wave came frothing after 
them. 

Not till the third day, when a big 
wave caught them off guard and 
lifted them off their feet did the 
twins suddenly find that they were 
floating on the wave just as they 
had floated in the tide pool. And 
my, how they did enjoy their swim- 
ming lessons now! When they 
were tired, they would come pad- 
dling to the beach and shake the 
water off their tails just like old 


timers. Then how good it felt 
to stretch out on the dry sand in 
the sunshine and take a nap! 

But the part that counted most, 
from Father Penguin’s way of look- 
ing at it, was that they could catch 
their own fish. Diving for 
shrimps, they ate their fill. Then 
they played, spinning and somer- 
saulting and swimming on their 
backs. The twins were soon more 
at home in the water than they 
were on land. 


The Ruttlety Mother 


GARALD 


Linnet and Perry knocked loudly 
on the door of the little house on 
the hill. There was no answer, 
not even George the dog barked a 
welcome as he usually did when 
Mr. Shoemaker was not within 
hearing distance of a knock on his 
front door. Perry walked along 
the veranda and peered around the 
corner of the house at the back 
garden. Linnet sat on the step 
and hugged her knees. 

“T’ll knock again,” Perry said. 
He knocked an extra loud knock. 
Then he listened, wrinkling his 
forehead. He looked in the di- 
rection of the wood below the 
hill. Then he said, ‘I thought I 
heard a sort of knock from the 
woods. Did you hear it? Maybe 
Mr. Shoemaker is down there, 
and is knocking back at us.” 

Linnet yawned. The sun was 
warm on the porch and she felt 
pleasantly lazy. She shook her 
head. “I didn’t hear anything.” 
She looked sleepily at the wood. 
Still hugging her knees, she rocked 
back and forth. Then suddenly 
there was a thump, and a rattle, 
then a loud drumming noise that 
startled Linnet so much that she 
fell right off the porch in the middle 
of a rock. 

“That’s it,” Perry said. ‘Do 
you think that’s Mr. Shoemaker?” 

Linnet stood up and shook out 
her skirt. She stared at the woods. 
The loud drumming went on. 
Linnet said, ‘‘Has Mr. Shoemaker 
bought a drum?” 

“And what would I want with 
a drum?” asked Mr. Shoemaker, 
who walked up the path from the 
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river in time to hear Linnet’s ques- 
tion. He smiled at the children. 
Then he listened to the booming 
rattle in the woods, nodding his 
head. 

“Um,” he said, ‘‘he’s back again. 
And he’s pretty happy today. 
And he should be, for he’s the 
father of thirteen children.” 

Linnet looked puzzled, and Perry 
exclaimed, ‘‘Who’s the father of 
thirteen children? The man beat- 
ing on that drum?” 

“If he has so many children,” 
Linnet said doubtfully, 
shouldn’t think he’d have much 
time to drum in the woods. That 
makes a lot of people to feed.”’ 

Mr. Shoemaker laughed heartily, 
slapping both his knees. His face 
got red. 

*“Ho-ho! That’s very good!”’ he 
chuckled. ‘‘No time to drum in 
the woods!” He crooked his finger 
at the-children. ‘‘Come on with 
me,” he said. ‘We'll go and look 
up the family. Maybe the chil- 
dren are hungry, because their 
father spends so much time drum- 
ming in the woods.”’ 

“T don’t know what he’s laugh- 
ing about,” Perry whispered, as 
they went down the hill. The 
drumming started up again, and 
the louder it grew, the more Mr. 
Shoemaker chuckled. 

The woods were dressed in all 
the green of June, and there was a 
warm breeze that tugged at the 
tree limbs and sent little leaves 
scampering along the wood trail. 
As they walked deeper into the 
woods, the drumming suddenly 
stopped. 
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IF I WERE JUST A 
TINY ELF 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


If I were just a tiny elf 
I know what I would do. 


I’d climb a spider’s silky web 
And swing the whole day through! 


I’d climb the fragile, silken stairs 
And rock and swing all day, 
At night I’d lie and look at stars, 

If the Spider stayed away! 


“I thought he’d quit,” said Mr. 
Shoemaker. “It’s not often any- 
body sees a drumming partridge.” 

partridge!” Linnet ex- 
claimed. ‘You mean a bird made 
all that noise?”’ 

Mr. Shoemaker nodded. “A 
male partridge. He stands on a 
log and starts his wings fluttering 
until he’s thumping the air, making 
that: drumming sound you heard. 
In that way he calls his mate to 
him. And he also drums just be- 
cause he feels like making a noise. 
He’s probably somewhere about, 
and if we go deeper into the woods 
we'll see him. And his mate isn’t 
far away. I saw her yesterday 
with her new babies.” 

It was not long before the chil- 
dren were startled by an explosive 
rattle of wings, and the male par- 
tridge rose from the underbrush 
and flew away. Mr. Shoemaker 
stopped where they were, looking 
about for a good hiding place. 

‘**We may have to wait a while,” 
he said. ‘But if you’re patient, I 
think you’ll be able to see the 
mama ruffled grouse and her 
babies.” 

The three settled themselves in 
the brush, where they could look 
out on a little clearing near the 
brook. 

“You'll have to be very, very 
still,” Mr. Shoemaker warned in a 
whisper. Linnet and Perry 
nodded eagerly, and settled them- 
selves in comfort. 

As the minutes passed in silence, 
the little people of the woods grew 
busy around them. A _ rabbit 
hopped out into the clearing and 
nibbled at the wild clover which 
grew thickly. Then something 
frightened him, and he hopped 
away with his long ears bobbing 
up and down. Then the children 
saw the hawk which the rabbit had 
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seen before them. The hawk 
swooped low, made an unhappy 
and angry sound because the 
rabbit had gone, then flew back 
into the sky over the woods and 
out of sight. It was some time 
before anything else appeared in 
the clearing: the hungry hawk had 
frightened the smaller creatures 
of the wood. 

Linnet squirmed slightly, and 
Mr. Shoemaker shook his head 
warningly. He pointed his finger 
at aspot in the brush. Linnet and 
Perry looked, and a large bird ap- 
peared, bobbing her head from side 
to side, then peering up into the 
sky. She had a fine ruff of black, 
tinted with green, and her tail 
stood up proudly. At last she 
found things safe. She said; ““K- 
reet!”” and at once thirteen little 
balls of fuzz walked into the clear- 
ing in a row. The mother par- 
tridge waited until they were all 
accounted for, then she walked to 
an ant hill. She stepped on top 
of it and looked in every direction, 
then up in the sky. Then she be- 
gan scratching with her claws. 
Soon the hill had been broken open 
to the ant’s nest, and the rufflety 
mother picked up a juicy egg in her 
bill, then dropped it in front of her 
babies. The babies paid no atten- 
tion to it. Then the mother 
clucked impatiently, picked the 
egg up and swallowed it herself. 
She did this several times, before 
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the babies learned the reason for it. 
At last one of the tiny partridges 
took an egg in his mouth. But he 
dropped it and walked away. Then 
another one seized it and gulped it 
down. He was then after all the 
eggs as fast as his tiny bill could 
seize them. Soon all of the babies 
had learned to eat, and they ate 
until they could hold no more. 

The mother partridge seemed 
quite proud of her family. She 
nodded her head, encouraged them 
with clucks, and scratched more 
and more ant eggs, eating them 
herself, now that her babies had 
fed. 

Linnet and Perry squirmed with 
pleasure. At last Mr. Shoemaker 
bent his head and whispered into 
their ears. 

*‘Now show you how good a 
mother she is. We’ll surprise her.”’ 

Mr. Shoemaker stood up sud- 
denly, and the rufflety mother 
gave a low, urgent warning; “‘Krrr! 
Krrr!”’ and the little balls of fuzz 
went in every direction, to hide 
under leaves, in hollows and holes, 
or to just stay perfectly still on a 
spot which closely matched their 
own coloring which was yellow. 

Mr. Shoemaker motioned the 
children to walk with him into the 
clearing. As they appeared in 
plain sight, the partridge hopped a 
few feet in the air, then gave a 
weak flutter of her wings which 
carried her only a few feet. She 


hit and sprawled in the dirt, beat- 
ing her wings frantically. 

“Oh,” Linnet cried, ‘‘she’s hurt! 
We frightened her so much that 
she hurt herself.”’ 

Mr. Shoemaker said, 
‘perhaps so. See if you can catch 
her.” 

Linnet and Perry went up to the 
partridge, bending down and mak- 
ing sounds they felt would be re- 
assuring to the bird. But the 
ruffiety mother continued to flop 
and flutter, but just out of reach 
of the children’s fingers. She led 
them far into the woods, Mr. Shoe- 
maker following. At last the chil- 
dren stopped. 

“We just can’t catch the poor 
thing,”’ Perry said. 

As if to prove to Perry he was 
right, the mother partridge sudden- 
ly rose on very strong wings and 
flew away. The children looked 
after her, their faces frozen with 
surprise. Mr. Shoemaker chuckled. 

‘**Partridges are funny birds,” he 
said. ‘Father partridge drums on 
logs, and mama partridge gets well 
all of a sudden, when whatever is 
chasing her is led away from her 
babies. She’s back with them by 
now, and has them safely back in 
the brush.” 

‘And I felt so sorry for her,” 
Linnet cried. “But I guess the 
wild things know how to take care 
of themselves all right, without me 
worrying about them.” 


Little Robin’s First Bath 


MAUDE ELIZABETH BIRKEY 


J oHNNY had been out play- 
ing and was grumbling about com- 
ing in to wash his feet so he could 
dress up to go to call on Aunt 
Mary. 

“TI wish I could be a bird. A 
little boy bird doesn’t have to 
bother to wash his feet, he can go 
barefoot everywhere and _ he 
doesn’t have to take a bath or 
scrub his neck. [I like to be dirty. 
I hate washing and scrubbing. 
All the time fussing about dirty 
hands.”’ 

Johnny got up from the steps 
where he had been sitting, hoping 
that if he grumbled long enough 


Mother would let him stay home 
and play. He walked into the 
kitchen and sat down on the chair 
beside the kitchen cabinet, just 
in front of the window. 

Mother kept right on washing 
dishes without paying any atten- 
tion to him. He thought she 
hadn’t heard him. 

“Everything has to be kept 
clean, Johnny. See, I’m giving 
the dishes a bath so we can use 
them for supper again.” She 
glanced out of the window as she 
talked. Then, “Look, Johnny! 
See the robins out there on the 
lawn?” 


Johnny turned to look and then 
sat very still. Mother and Father 
Robin had their family of three 
Baby robins out around the shal- 
low pan of water he had set on the 
grass in the shade of the big elm 
tree. 

Johnny stopped kicking his heels 
against the chair legs, crawled up 
onto’ the chair and leaning his el- 
bows on the window sill watched 
the Mother Robin as she fussed 
with the: children. He turned a 
bit, grinned at his Mother and 
pointed a dirty finger, ‘Look! 
She’s mad, too, cause the kids 
don’t want to get washed up.” 
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Mother Robin hopped into the 
dish and splashed and fluttered her 
wings having a great time getting 
clean. Father Robin pecked one 
of the young ones making it come 
back beside the pan and watch 
Mother. 

When the Mother hopped out 
the Father Robin got into the pan 
and splashed and fluttered his 
wings while the Mother saw to it 
that the children paid attention. 

Johnny stared in surprise at 
what happened next. As soon as 
the Father got out of the pan the 
Mother Bird hopped back in and 
here’s where Johnny rubbed his 
eyes and looked again, for the 
three little birds ran up close 
beside the pan and began to act 
just as the Mother did in the pan 
of water. There they were on the 
grass fluttering their wings and 
carrying on just as though they 
were in the water, too. Father 
Bird watched them. 

Johnny’s Mother told him that 
it was the Mother in the pan be- 
cause the Father Robin has a 


black head and the Mother doesn’t. 
Johnny was so very much inter- 
ested in watching them he forgot 
about grumbling. He wondered 
if the Mother would make the 
children get into the pan. 

Sure enough after both the 
Father and the Mother had given 
the children lessons in bathing 
they all stood about the pan look- 
ing at each other and at it. 
Finally one young robin hopped up 
onto the edge of the pan and 
dipped his bill into the water but he 
refused to get in. They coaxed 
and fussed athim. They flew over 
the pan, they hopped in but he 
hopped off. No, he wasn’t going 
to get in. 

One after the other the other 
two young robins took their bath 
but not this young fellow. Mother 
and Father led the two robins, 
who had bathed, off toward the 
garden and gave them each a 
worm and a bug. When the third 
little fellow came up to them, 
they pecked him and refused to 
feed him. 


Bladder-Wort 


CLARE WHITNEY 
Illustrated by Edgar A. Whitney 


IBLappER-wort was ona 
spot. Of all the swamp plants he 
seemed the most likely to die. 
The others had had their troubles 
too, but they had used their 
scraggly roots to help them while 
they thought things out and set 
their traps. Bladder-Wort didn’t 
have any roots — not even scrag- 
gly ones. There was plenty of 
water in the swamp, and if you had 
roots you could always get a drink 
even though the food was very 
scarce, but if you had no roots you 
would get thirsty as well as hungry. 

Everybody tried to help Bladder 
by giving him advice. You know 
how families are — they are always 
giving you advice, but Bladder 
couldn’t live on advice. He 
wanted food and he wanted water. 

Pitcher Plant said, ‘‘Why don’t 
you make a pitcher out of your 
leaves and catch flies in it?” But 


Bladder didn’t know how to make 
a pitcher. 


Anyway his leaves were 


so small and stringy they could 
never be made into pitchers. 

“Try snapping them together, 
like this,”’ offered Cousin Venus as 
she closed her claw-like leaf on a 
woozy caterpillar. But Bladder’s 
leaves had no powerful hinges, and 
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Johnny was worried, he called 
Mother and very softly almost 
whispering, asked her if she 
thought the little robin would 
starve. Mother looked out, 
watched a moment and then said, 
““Let’s watch a moment and see 
what will happen.” 

The little robin sat there and 
cried for a little while, then he 
stopped, looked around, there 
wasn’t anyone in sight, so he ran 
over to the pan, looked in a min- 
ute, then hopped up onto the edge 
and dipped his beak into the water. 

He slipped and fell ‘“‘Plop!’’ He 
squawked and then — suddenly he 
began fluttering his wings and to 
take his bath. He had such a 
good time he didn’t see his Mother 
standing beside the pan with a 
worm in her beak. When he 
hopped out of the pan he saw her, 
chirped with happiness and ran 
to her to get his worm. 

Johnny turned, grinned at his 
Mother and without saying a word 
ran to the bathroom to clean up, 
too. 


they were the wrong shape for 
snapping together. 
“‘Why not put your tentacles to 


work?” chimed little Miss Sun- 
Dew, “that’s how I saved my life 
when I was on the point of starv- 
ing.” It was all very well for Sun- 
Dew to talk about her tentacles 
when she had hundreds on a single 
leaf, but what could poor Bladder 
do with only two or three, and they 
too weak to work? 

“I make worm roly-poly with 
my leaves,” piped Brother Butter. 

Bladder was losing his patience. 
It is so easy to lose your patience 
when you’re hungry. ‘“‘My leaves 
are not flat like yours, Brother 
Butter. How can I make a roly- 
poly out of a stringy leaf? Be- 
sides I don’t like roly-poly as a 
steady diet —I only like it for 
dessert.”’ 

It did seem to the cousins that 
Bladder was rather fussy for any- 
one who was so near starving. 
They, in turn, lost patience with 
him and went back to their own 
business. Mr. Pitcher caught a 
grasshopper in his pitcher and 
gobbled him up; Cousin Venus 
snapped her powerful leaf on a 
lightning bug and started to feast 
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on him; Sun-Dew reached out her 
tentacles for a bumble-bee, but some 
of the little tentacles weren’t pay- 
ing attention, so the bumble-bee 
got away; Brother Butter rolled 
up a juicy, fat inch-worm and set- 
tled down to feast on it. 

While they were busy with their 
own affairs, Bladder crawled over 
to the pool to get a drink. A mos- 
quito buzzed around just out of his 
reach. He madeapassatit. His 
foot slipped and he fell in. Ker- 
plash! The cousins heard the com- 
motion and looked up. ‘Poor 
Bladder” they sighed. 
wouldn’t let us help him, and now 
he’ll surely die.”’ 

But Bladder fooled them. He 
fooled himself too, for how did 
he know when he fell in that he’d 
come up again. He came to the 
surface gasping for breath. He 
breathed so hard that all his tiny 
leaves swelled up with air and be- 
gan to float. Were the cousins 
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surprised! ‘‘Look!”’ they said, 
“Bladder is swimming — he can 
float on the water!”’ 

At first all Bladder could think 
of was that he was safe. He 
wasn’t going to drown. But after 
he floated around a bit and shook 
the water out of his hair, he re- 
membered that he was still hungry. 
He might as well drown as starve 
to death. He took another big 
breath. Just then a _ water-flea 
who was frisking merrily around, 
was sucked right inte one of Blad- 
der’s little sacks. Now Bladder 
was very ticklish. He contracted 
with laughter, and as he did so the 
frisky little water-flea was crushed 
to death in the sack. And was 
he good! Bladder felt as though 
he could eat a thousand — and so 
he did, now that he had learned 
how to catch them. 

Bladder never went back to the 
land after that. He lives on the 
water all the time. He likes it. 


He gets plenty of water-fleas and 
other crustaceans to live on. He 
waves his lovely golden blossom 
above the water on the end of an 
upright stalk — like a yellow flag. 
The leaves float around just below 
the surface of the water, catching 
insects in their little sacks. 

In the winter when it gets too 
cold for sailing and fishing, Bladder 
goes into winter quarters. He 
squeezes all the air out of the sacks, 
and fills them with water so that 
they will sink down to the bottom 
of the pool. There he stays, keep- 
ing his seeds warm and safe until 
the spring sunshine seeping 
through the shallow pool tells him 
the waterfleas are running again, 
and it is time for him to come up 
and start fishing. He squeezes the 
water out of the sacks, blows them 
full of air, and glides gracefully to 
the surface, with a brand new yellow 
flag rolled into a tight bud, ready to 
unfurl when the weather is right. 


Butter-Wort 


CLARE WHITNEY 
Illustrated by Edgar A. Whitney 


The Wort brothers, Bladder and 
Butter, were swamp plants too. 
When they were very young they 
separated. Bladder went away 
to sea, but Butter stayed home 
along with the other swamp folk — 
Mr. Pitcher Plant, Cousin Venus 
Flytrap and little Miss Sundew. 

Butter wasn’t smart like his 
brother Bladder, but he was quite 
good looking. He had yellowish 
green leaves which grew close to 
the ground, spreading out like a 
starfish. From the center of the 
cluster rose a stem about twice as 
long as your finger. On the top 
of this stem was a lovely violet 
flower, which looked for all the 
world like a purple sweetpea. 

Butter was shy and modest. 
He wasn’t burly like Mr. Pitcher 
Plant, nor clever like Cousin Ven- 
us, nor ambitious like Miss Sun- 
dew, nor bold and adventurous 
like his brother Bladder. He was 
almost as helpless as Old Gray 
Sphagnum Moss who lay sprawled 


at his feet. He was really just as 
dumb, but he wasn’t quite so lazy. 

Even dumb people get hungry. 
And even dumb people have to 
find some way to make a living. 
You’d think Bladder, who was 
such a fearless prosperous fellow, 
would take care of his weaker 
brother, but he wouldn’t. He said 


if Butter didn’t know enough to 
get his own food then he deserved 
to starve to death, or else eke out a 
living like that old tramp, Gray 


Sphagnum Moss, on sun and air 
and dewdrops, and never have any 
adventure and fun. 

To look at old Gray Sphagnum 
Moss, you’d think he was already 
dead — only the swamp folk knew 
that he was still living. That kind 
of life might be all right for anyone 
as old as Gray Sphagnum, but 
Butter was young — even though 
he wasn’t very bright. 

Butter had sense enough to 
know that he was put here in the 
swamp for some purpose, and that 
he had some responsibility toward 
the rest of the swamp world. He 
had some little part to do, and he 
had pride enough to want to do it 
well. If he kept his glistening 
leaves nourished and well groomed, 
and his little purple flower fresh 
and gay, he could help by brighten- 
ing up the dark floor of the swamp. 
That was his job. 

In order to do this, he must find 
food. If his roots couldn’t find 
enough food in the ground, then 
his leaves would have to help. 
Look at Mr. Pitcher Plant — his 
leaves did almost all the work. 
Of course his leaves were shaped 
like pitchers. He was just lucky. 
And look at Cousin Venus. But, 
there again, she had hinges on her 
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leaves. Even little Miss Sundew 
who had no clever leaves, had a big 
team of tentacles who worked to- 
gether in perfect unison. 

Leaves — the word kept repeat- 
ing itself in Butter’s simple little 
mind. He knew that the answer 
to his food problem lay in his 
leaves — his beautiful glistening 
leaves that lay flat on the ground 
like a glowing starfish. They 
would have to learn to work. He 
couldn’t make pitchers out of 
them, nor could he snap them to- 
gether on an unsuspecting insect. 
But he could spare a little honey 
to spread on them. 

But his leaves were so close to 
the ground that the flying insects 
never saw them. Even if a fly 
smelled his honey and followed the 


scent, he would be lured away by 
Cousin Venus or little Miss Sun- 
dew before he reached Butter. So 
what did Butter do? He set his 
trap for crawling insects. He 
found out all the kinds of honey 
that the ants and the baby crickets 
and the wee spiders liked, and 
spread his leaves with the sticky 
food. 

For a while it looked as though 
Butter had solved his problem. 
A drove of ants came and feasted 
on the honey. But, alas, as soon 
as they had eaten all the honey, 
they started to crawl away! Poor 
Butter was sunk. He curled up 
his toes and started to die. As his 
leaves curled up, several laggard 
ants got caught in the folds. But- 


ter gobbled them up and immedi- 
ately felt better. 

The next victim that came along 
was a big woolly caterpillar, pranc- 
ing daintily along on his numerous 
legs. This time Butter deliber- 
ately curled up his leaf, and oh 
what a sumptuous feast he had that 
night! He ate every bit of him — 
except the fuzz. He threw that 
out the next day. 

Now Butter knows all about how 
to bait insects with honey, and 
how to curl up his leaves and catch 
them and eat them ‘for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. Maybe he isn’t 
so dumb after all, for he lives on 
insect roly-poly, and does his little 
part in the world by keeping his 
little flower gay and fresh to 
brighten up the floor of the swamp. 


Our Friend the Spider 


IWosopy loves or even really 
likes aspider. From earliest child- 
hood we have been taught not only 
to distrust these tiny creatures 
but to associate nothing good with 


them. Nursery rhymes and 
stories alike attribute only evil 
to the spider family. 


Also, most spiders are such 
queer-shaped, drab-colored crea- 
tures that we do not find them 
interesting to look at. They have 
no gauzelike wings to carry them 
about like moths or butterflies or 
bees or dragon flies or even mos- 
quitoes. Instead their bodies, 
nipped into two distinct parts by a 
wasplike waistline, are balanced on 
four pairs of spindly legs which 
grow only from the fore part of 
their bodies. And in front of 
these is a pair of stubby feelers, 
called pedipalps, used not only in 
detecting the presence of an un- 
lucky insect which has walked or 
flown into its web but to hold and 
crush the victim while the spider 
paralyzes it with its poisonous 
sting and sucks the blood from its 
body. Even though spiders have 
from six to eight eyes, they have 
very poor sight. 

Spiders also have disconcerting 
habits. If their webs are dis- 
turbed the slightest, they scurry 
off to hide under a protecting leaf; 
or, casting out a silken thread, 
they plummet quickly to the 
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ground and disappear from sight. 
This seeming unfriendliness is Na- 
ture’s way of protecting the spider 
from harm. They are really timid 
creatures. Even the Black Widow, 
whose bite is the only one poisonous 
to man and the big hairy tarantula, 
do not deliberately attack or bite 
mankind. They will bite to de- 
fend themselves only if cornered. 

Contrary to general opinion, the 
spider family is man’s friend. 
If it were not for them our fields 
and gardens would be overrun 
with destructive insect pests. Spid- 
ders have voracious appetites. 
They daily consume large quanti- 
ties of moths, ants, gnats, flies, 
mosquitoes and other insects which 
unwittingly walk or fly into their 
webs. 

And in addition to helping to 
preserve our food supply by de- 
stroying destructive insects, spid- 
ers are also helping mankind today 
by furnishing silk fibers for the 
almost invisible cross hairs used 
in making microscopes, telescopes, 
bomb sights, gunsights, range find- 
ers and other similar instruments. 
Spider thread is so important today 
that there really is no substitute 
for it. These almost invisible 
threads are stronger and finer 
than any metal wire of the same 
size. In fact, if they could be 
made into solid sheets like steel, 
spider web would be five times 


sharper than the best razor blade. 

Spider silk is exuded by spinner- 
ets on the under side of the spider’s 
abdomen. It is liquid as it leaves 
the spider’s body but hardens into 
a firm fiber as it comes into con- 
tact with the air. 

Spiders do not make silk just 
for the fun of it. It is part of their 
life pattern. The silk is used to 
make the beautiful webs we see on 
top of shrubs or in window corners. 
These webs are really snares which 
enable spiders to obtain an ade- 
quate food supply. The females 
are the best silk makers. They 
also wind their egg sacks with 
strands of silken fibers or use it to 
line their nests as do the trapdoor 
spiders. 

Spider silk for commercial pur- 
poses can be obtained by un- 
winding it from the egg cocoons 
or by milking it direct from the 
spider’s abdomen. 

Because of the demand for 
spider silk fibers today for war 
uses, a few adventurous persons 
are operating spider farms where 
they raise spiders for this purpose. 
They find it very profitable work. 
Spider silk sells at 10c a foot. 
About fifteen to twenty-five feet 
can be obtained from a spider at 
one time. 

Thus we see that most spiders 
are really our friends. 
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ADVENTURES 


WS 
by Marguerite Gode 4 


The Wise Owl Family 


In Hidden Hollow in a tree 

Lived Mrs. Owl and babies three, 

And all night long, she and her brood 
Flew here and there in search of food. 
Their eyes were big and soft and round, 
And far below, upon the ground 

They spied wee field mice or a hare, 
And pounced upon them, unaware. 
Why even Ebenezer feared 

To be abroad, when one appeared 
Although he knew they much preferred 
A smaller prey, like mouse or bird. 

wonder where owls live,”’ he mused 
“Until I learn, I’ll be confused, 

So I’ll investigate — and you 

Can be a real detective too.”’ 


Station I.F.O. 
Wants to Know — 
Where DO most owls live? 
Name several kinds of owls. 
What do owls eat for food? 
Can owls see in the day time? 
Can an owl roll his eyes and see without turning his head? 
Do all owls have the same calls? Describe some. 
Are owls helpful to farmers? 
Where do owls live in winter time? 
Are owls tame? 
Where does a Burrowing Owl live? 
Describe the Snowy Owl. 
Are all owls the same size? 
Can owls hear distinctly? 
Do owls chew their food? 
What is an Elf Owl? 
Collect pictures of owls. If possible, see a stuffed owl. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Playing Tag 
MABEL HATTON MARKS 
Come, watch the swallows playing 
tag — 
Such merry little birds they are! 
Each afternoon, from near and far 
They gather, wings and tails a-wag, 
Upon my roof, with swishing 
sound; 
They chat awhile then suddenly 
Begin their tag-game; wild and 
free, 
They chase each other round and 
round 
High in the air, now slow, now fast. 
Yes, just as little children play 
They frolic in the age-old way 
And love the sport of ‘“Touching 
last.”’ 


The Play Circus Parade 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Hurrah for the circus street 
parade! 

Teddy Brown’s on a horse he 
made. 


Right behind him’s Willy Page 
With his lion dog in a store- 
box cage. 


His pussycat, that’s big and 
old, 


He is the tiger big and bold. 


Look! There behind the beat- 
ing drums 

The almost-truly elephant 
comes! 

It’s Junior Simpson and Wel- 
lington Raine 

On all fours, with a counter- 
pane. 


Whose wrong side looks like an 
elephant’s hide. 

A nozzle and hose the trunk 
provide. 


Hurrah for the circus clowns 
that make 

The people laugh until they 
shake. 


As soon as the big parade is 
through, 

They’ll make more fun in the 

circus too. 


My Garden 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I planted just plain vegetables 
In my garden plot, 

But now I find to my surprise 
I made a beauty spot. 


For carrot tops are fine as lace 
And onion leaves like spears, 
While lettuce wears the softest 
green 
That anywhere appears. 


And growing cornstalks have more 
grace 
Than many costly palms, 
That’s seen each time a breeze goes 


And cornstalks wave their arms. 


Now when I tend my garden plot 
I give it extra care 

In payment for the beauty that 
Each morning greets me there. 


Going Barefoot 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


When we are in the country 
We think it lots of fun 

To shed our socks and sandals 
And have a barefoot run. 


We like to feel the cool green grass 
Slip in between our toes; 

But better still, we like to walk 
Where mossy carpet grows. 


And, Oh, it’s great to paddle in 
The brook, so cool and clear. 
These things make going barefoot 

fun 


A treat when summer’s here. 


The Cherry Treat 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


There was a great commotion 
Out in our cherry tree, 

We wondered what was going on, 
So hurried out to see. 


”’T was evident the robin pair 
Whose nest was down the street 
Had thought the fruit we’d failed 
to pick 
Was left for them to eat. 


And so they’d asked their friends to 
come 
And share the cherries sweet. 
Their happy chattering let us know 
They thanked us for the treat. 


Telephone Manners 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If you would use the telephone, 

Some manners you should know: 

Your voice should never be too 
loud, 

But pleasant, clear, and low. 


Each time you give your number 
Tell the operator, ‘‘Please,”’ 

And when your call is through 
Put the receiver down with ease. 


Speak when you are spoken to, 

And help the conversation, 

And you will join the courteous 
folks 

Who populate this nation. 


It Is June! 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


It is June! It is June! 

And our school term is done 
For our class is dismissed 

And vacation begun! 


We can go on a hike 
Any day that we choose; 

And the ground is so warm 
That we don’t need our shoes! 


It is June! It is June! 
We will play in the sun 

We are happy as kings! 
It is June, everyone! 


The Lap of June 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Oh, the lap of June 

Is a lovely place 

A spot where children 
Love to lie 

Deep in the clover’s 
Purple bloom 

Watching the cloud ship’s 
Sailing by. 


There’s a distant hum 
Of contented bees 
And the sun is warm 
On your upturned face 
And your heart is gay 
And the world is fair 
For the lap of June 

Is a lovely place. 


Stamp Magic 
ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 
I saved my pennies every way 
And bought a Stamp day after day 
Until, as if by fairy wand, 
My precious Stamps became a 
Bond! 
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Question: I wish some information on Girl 
Scouts. I would like to know where to send 
for books of Girl Scout work and how to 
organize a Girl Scout Club. 


Answer: I am glad to send you information regard- 
ing Girl’s Scout work. To be a Girl Scout, a girl 
must be at least ten years of age and not older than 
eighteen. When she has decided that she wants 
to ke a Girl Scout, her first step is to find a Girl Scout 
leader in her community. The leader will ask her 
to attend tour troop meetings to learn for herself 
what Girl Scouts do and to give the leader a chance 
to know her. The next step is to learn the Girl 
Scout promise, law, motto, salute and other simple 
requirements. She then is ready to become a ““Ten- 
derfoot” and to be enrolled in a Girl Scout troop. A 
Girl Scout troop is a group of from eight to thirty- 
two girls and a leader. Troops are divided into 
smaller groups, known as patrols, of not more than 
eight girls. Each patrol elects its own leader and her 
second. As a girl gains in Girl Scout knowledge, she 
progresses from the Tenderfoot Ciass to Second Class. 
Finally she becomes a First Class Girl Scout. The 
captain of a Girl Scout troop must be at least twenty- 
one years of age. She gets her commission from 
national headquarters. For all information regard- 
ing the organization of a Girl’s Scout Club, I 
should recommend that you write to Girl Scout na- 
tional headquarters, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. They will send you not only information but 
plenty of literature on the subject. 


Question: Will you kindly send me a list of 
publishers that publish plays for children, 
particularly that weuld do for closing exer- 
cises in June? 


Answer: I think you will be able to get help from 
the following publishers: There is a magazine pub- 
lished monthly called ‘‘Plays.” It contains plays for 
children in Primary, Intermediate, and Junior High 
Grades. Plays for celebrating important holidays 
and anniversaries, episodes from the lives of famous 
men and women. Plays for specialized occasions 
such as Book Week, Red Cross Week, and Education 
Week. Plays for Victory-Conservation, War 
Bonds and Stamps. Civilian Defense, Radio plays, 
etc. This magazine is published by “Plays” 8 Ar- 
lington St., Boston, Mass. Other publishers for 
plays: Patriotic Plays and Programs, Grade Teacher, 
Darien, Conn.; Christmas and Safety Plans, Walter 
Baker Co., Boston; Special Days in Primary Grades, 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Hood, Flanagan, Chicago; Let’s Pretend, C. H. 
Congdon, 508 W. 26th St., New York; Let’s Give a 
Play, Thos. Crowell Co., Fourth Ave., New York; 
Some Little Plays — How to Act Them, Mary Whit- 
ney, Beckly-Cardy, Chicago; Dialogues and Plays, 
Edith Painton, Beckly-Cardy, Chicago; Health 
Plays for Children, Beckly-Cardy, Chicago; Closing 
Day Gayety Book, Flaurier, F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, N. Y.; Closing Day in the Primary Grades, 
Simons, F. A. Owen Co.; Closing Day Exercises, 
Faxon, Dansville, N. Y.; Diologues and Plays for 
Country Schools, Faxon, F. A. Owen Co. 


Question: How much help should be given 


the pupil when he is doing his work book 
reading? 


Answer: Of course the purpose of the work book 
is a check on the comprehension of the reading ma- 
terial. If the work book is too difficult for the group, 
that is, if the teacher feels she must develop many 
words of the work book, I should advise not using the 
work books. A simple form of check at blackboard 


or hectographed sheets prepared by teacher would 
be much more satisfactory. 


Question: Can we promote teacher growth 
by developing a plan whereby a teacher 
teaches the same group of children through- 
out two grades. Shouldn’t a first grade 
teacher, for instance, thoroughly know the 
skills and abilities of grade 2 as well as of 
grade 1? 


Answer: I am a believer in teacher growth what- 
ever the plan. Many teachers who have taught the 
same grade year after year — many times with the 
same old devices — need a challenge, a new light, 
new tools, new ways of doing things. Every teacher 
of grade 1 should thoroughly know not only pre- 
school requirements but the skills, abilities, attain- 
ments of grade 2. We are teaching children of these 
days — individual children and their needs and not 
40 odd children en masse, from the same plans that 
were in use over a long period of years. Children 
love new ideas, new growths, new life. In every 
other field, people are demanding this of workers — 
why not in teaching? 


Question: Should all first grade children 
finish first grade readers in Grade 1? 


Answer: Certainly not. Only those children who 
have the abilities and skills to do first reader work — 
otherwise, it would be much better to postpone this 
period of the reading to the beginning of grade 2. 
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Flag Day 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


(An exercise for seven children. Let each hold 
a printed card-board letter. White costumes 
are effective, with patriotic touches of bunting.) 


F is for the Flag we love 
Keep it waving up above. 
L means Loyalty to the red, white and blue, 
To our flag we are loyal; 
To our country we’re true. 
A is for America, the land we all serve 
It’s in honor of her that today we ob- 
serve. 
G is for God who taught us the way 
To build a great country; 
And taught us to pray. 


D is for Duty, we all must perform 
If we are to serve in sunshine and storm. 
A is for All. Our flag protects all 
The wise and the weak; 
The great and the small. 
Y is for youth who will soon rule the land 
Make them loving of heart 
And helpful of hand! 


Things To Do The Summer Through 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Make a chart of summer birds. 

Build feeding trays and shelters for next winter’s birds. 
Build a drinking fountain for dogs to enjoy on hot days. 
Help care for the lawn. 

Help care for Victory Garden. 

Collect papers for next paper drive. 

Collect tin for tin drive. 

Make a seed collection. 

Run errands for mother and dad. 

Keep healthy by correct summer eating. 

Do not play in streets. 


Make a rainy day scrap book for your little brother or sister — 


or neighbor child. 
Get plenty of outdoor exercise. 
Keep off lawns in neighborhood. 
Protect birds from harm. 
Care for your pets. 
Buy more war stamps and bonds. 
Do some summer reading by visiting the library. 
Help take care of little brothers and sisters. 
See that birds and pets have plenty of fresh water to drink. 
Earn money to buy war stamps by helping your neighbor. 
Have a pleasant summer. 
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HERE'S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


BORROW 
«300 
Entirely by Matt 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
ON YOUR 


LOW COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, schoo] board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS untit october! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments ’til October if you wish. Interes charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service. 


If you need cash now, or will Licens€D BY AND 


need it this summer, write to- 
day for Mutual’s courteous, con- BONDED To. THE 
ential “Borrow By Mail” plan Aig 

for teachers. It will be mailed in, STATE OR (oF ry A. 
a plain envelope. NO cost. NO f. 

Obligation. NO representative : 
will call. Use coupon below or 
drop a card or letter to— 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
EST. 1905 Dept. 107 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obli nm, send me 
MAIL your “Borrow ” Plan for 


ADDRESS 


STATE... 


Se 


Send your Renewal early to 
be assured of uninterrupted 
service on your AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD magazine. 


These are difficult times in the 
publishing field and the earlier 
we receive your renewal, the 
earlier your September number 
will reach you. 
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(Classroom Stunts from Page 31) 


Mind Your P’s and Q’s 

This game may be played by the 
whole class or any smaller group of 
players. Prepare in advance slips 
of paper, each bearing the group 
name of any familiar objects, such 
as bird, insect, flower, animal, 
fruit, vegetable, country, state, 
river, lake, furniture, etc. 

The players sit ina circle. “It” 
draws a slip from a hat or basket 
and reads the name aloud. Im- 
mediately he drops a handkerchief 
before another player and begins 
counting to 10. 

That player, meanwhile, tries to 
name a certain bird, state or what- 
ever other object it may be, the 
name to begin with any letter in 
the alphabet after P or Q. A 
suitable bird, for example, would 
be Robin or Wren; a state, Wash- 
ington or Texas. 

If the player succeeds in doing 
so before ‘It’? counts to 10, “It” 
must try again. If he fails, how- 
ever, or names an object whose 
name begins with a letter before 
P or Q, he becomes “‘It’’ and the 
game proceeds. 


A Numbers-Checkers Game 

Have the children draw a blank 
checker-board of 16 squares on a 
piece of paper. Cut 16 paper or 
cardboard checkers. These should 
be \% inch wide, and may be round 
or square. Number the checkers 


from 1 to 16. Place checkers 
numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13 and 
14 on the shaded squares in the 
exact 


Now place the remaining checkers 
on the white squares in such a way 
that the numbers in each row, ver- 
tically or horizontally, add up to 
34. The diagonal center row must 
also total 34. 


Here are some hints: First add 
the two numbers in any row, then 
subtract this sum from 34 to get 
the sum of the two numbers needed 
in that row. The first two hori- 
zontal rows each require 25. 
Which two pairs of numbers add 
up to 25? Check the vertical 
rows to determine these numbers’ 
position in the horizontal rows. 
Solutions: 


10 515 4 or 165 9 4 
316 6 9 310 615 
811 114 211 714 
138 212 7 13 812 1 


Let’s Play Beanbag Tag 


Beanbag tag is fun to play, and 
it encourages the players to stand 
straight and run erect. The chil- 
dren stand in a circle, facing the 
center. The chaser is given two 
beanbags. One of these he lays on 
top of his head. Then he runs 
around the outside of the circle 
until he lays the other bag on 
another player’s head. 


That player then becomes the 
chaser. He runs around the circle 
after the first player, who in turn 
tries to get into the vacant place 
in the circle before being tagged. 
If he succeeds, the other player 
takes his beanbag and puts it on 
another’s head and the game con- 
tinues. If he is tagged, however, 
he becomes chaser again and starts 
all over. 


A player may not touch the bag 
on his head with his hands. If the 
bag falls to the floor, the game 
stops until it is replaced. 


Friendly Lanterns 
SHEILA STINSON 


Little flashing lanterns, 
Bits of yellow flame 
Against the purple twilight; 
Suddenly you came. 


Unannounced and quiet 
From out of nowhere gleams 
Your little yellow lanterns’ 
Momentary beams. 


Unannounced and lovely 
You shine each little light 
Against the purple twilight 
Then vanish in the night. 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


promote 
Greater Understanding 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
and 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Just published — two books to help 
you achieve this goal in your class- 
room. Contain motivating material — 
make studies attractive, interesting, 
purposeful. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) contains 
study outlines, art and craft projects, maps, 
reference data on Canada, Mexico, all the 
Central and South American republics. A 
proved success. Second large printing. 


Our United States (new — different) contains 
study outlines, art and craft projects, maps, 
reference data on Alaska, District of Colum- 
bia, and eleven States of the Union. 


60c each postpaid 
Both for only $1.00 postpaid 
(A saving of 20c) 
Payment must accompany order 


For Classroom Activities 
Every Day of the Month 


Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Every month new, different, practical teaching 
aids, art and craft projects, ideas that help you 
motivate all subjects of the curriculum. Kinder- 
garten and primary material in abundance. 


$3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues starting 
current month) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. AC2 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Pd 
a 
of 
| 
: 
|quainted with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES! 
\send for free specimen project sheets. 
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FOR FATHER’S DAY 
Edna M. Van Houten 


Dowr neglect him on his 
Day of Days. Explain to children 
that fathers enjoy and appreciate 
a gift just as much as mother. 
They are often a little more diffi- 
cult to make but some I’ve found 
suitable are drawings or water 
color scenes, framed from purchases 
at 5 & 10c stores. The one thing 
the child must remember is to ask 
for the correct size. 

When painting doesn’t appeal 
to children, often a quotation well 
written or printed and framed is 
an attractive gift. I particularly 
like the following. 

The best preacher is the heart; 
the best teacher is time; the best 
book is the world; the best friend 
is God. — The Talmud 

Make the best of everything; 

Think the best of everybody; 

Hope the best for yourself. 

George Stephenson 

Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 

To trust in God and heaven 

securely. —Henry Van Dyke 

I was born an American; I will live 

an American; I shall die an Ameri- 


can. — Daniel Webster 
One flag, one land, one heart, one 
hand, one Nation for evermore. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes 
These will give you an idea of 
what I mean by finding some 
quotation which may be among 
your favorites. It may be a bit of 
your own philosophy or in keeping 
with this fast changing world. 
Just a letter, well written and 
expressed in, the child’s own words, 
will always be cherished. No mat- 
ter how he speaks of his father, 
have the child begin it in a familiar 
way. That is, if he’s ‘‘Pappy’’ to 
him, let the letter begin thus. If 
he’s Pop, Dad or Daddy, always 
encourage the child to make the 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


letter one which came from his son 
— not from his teacher. 

A short talk preceeding the de- 
velopment of a letter might help 
the child to realize all fathers do 
for children, their happiness and 
future education. At any rate, 
don’t forget Father’s Day. 


Crayon Etchings for June 
(See page 39) 


Favors for Graduation or Covers 
for Flag Day Programs are handled 
in a different manner in Crayon 
Etching. For photographic pur- 
poses, black crayon over white was 
used, but in reality the best results 
come from black over yellow, 
or orange, and black over red. 
All of these give sparkling etch- 
ings. Our classes have experi- 
mented with various other combi- 
nations, but the above proved most 
sucessful. 

For procedure, work as follows: 
Cover desired space with lighter 
color first. Use any manila or 
other drawing paper, cream or 
white. Then cover this heavily 
with black crayon, as smoothly as 
possible. 

Have cut-out design motif ready 
and trace around it with ordinary 
pen-point; afterwards tracing in 
other necessary lines or lettering. 
Reverse the pen-point, having the 
tube-part out, and point in the pen- 
holder. Lastly, scoop out with 
this, all broader lines. A little 
practice will soon result in some 
unusual Etchings! 


Safety Poster 
(See page 35) 


Signs beside water holes or pools 
such as the one in the poster may 
mean that the water is too deep 
for safety, water is impure, or full 
of harmful debris. Do you think 
the little boy and girl in the pic- 
ture will obey the sign? It is a 
good safety rule always to obey. 
signs of all kinds. They are put 
up for helpful purposes and to keep 
you from harm. 


— THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES— 


West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 
Grades $1800-$2200; H.S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


410 U S NATL BA 


ROCKY MT. TEACHER RS’ AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


COLOR THE POSTER: Color 
the sky and pool light blue, tree 
trunk brown, grass yellow-green, 
the little girl’s dress dark blue, her 
socks and hair-bow red; Boy’s 
shirt and socks red, his hair yellow. 


Health Poster 
(See page 34) 

Eat fruit daily for good Health. 
Did you eat some fruit to-day? 
What kind? What kind did you 
have yesterday? Name some 
fruits we buy at the store. Name 
some we might grow in our back- 
yards or orchards. Color apple 
dark red, the banana yellow, plum 
purple, leaves dark green and pear 
yellow with some red-orange. The 
banner is orange and the back- 
ground light yellow-green. 


College of 


THOROUGH aad FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Ch iidren’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located c on Chic cago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed courses 


for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 
15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES, BOX 512-G EVANSTON, ILL 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 
Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for 


The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
A complete stock of their mer- 
chandise is carried in Kansas City 

at all times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL 


PLA SMELINE 


TRADE MARK 


>'TE CLAY—! 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE QUINLAN READERS THE QUINLAN READERS THE QUINLAN READERS 
THE QUINLAN READERS 


Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern simpli- 
fied type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, com- 
prehension tests. 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, and 
a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, 
for Grades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted this year for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list 
recently in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, 


New Mexico, Kentucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada for basal 
supplementary use. 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Adventures in Science by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so effec- 
tive in learning to read. During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day 
of the great achievements of science. 


The authors of the Kainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to asso- 
ciate with themselves reading specialists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The 
result is that each reader is exactly adapted to the grade for which it is written. No other series 
is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the 


Rainbow Readers. Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 


Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. :|, ADVENTURES 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted this year on the multiple list in South Carolina and Sees 


Arkansas. Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Car- wit. a 
olina, Tennessee, Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawaii, Alaska and the Philippines. 


ADVENTURES 


ADYENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 


INSSGIENCE 5 
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